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| VOL.“II.—No. 65. 


MANCHESTER, Saturday, November 6th. 





Price One Penny. 








Fresh Arrivals of Tea at 


| ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Opposite Town Hall, Salford ; 


| 110, Borough Buildings, London Road, 
62, Oldham Road, Manchester. 


Congou 2s. 2s.4d. 2s. 6d. 
Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 
Finest Imported, Rich Pekoe-flavor, 3/- & 3/4. 
Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lap- 
| song Souchong, 4s. 


McCONNELL & FRASER, 
| TAILORS, 


| AND 
\GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITTERS, 


| cCIry BUILDINGS, 
| CORPORATION STREET, 
| MANCHESTER. 


QILVER LEVER WATCHES £3. 3s.to£6. 6: 


\Q Silver Horizontal ditto, £1. 10s.to £3. 3s. 
| Gold Lever.ditto 47. 10s. to £21. Os. 
| Gold Horizontal ditto, £3. 3s.to47. 7s. 
| Every Watch accurately timed and guaranteed, 
JEWELLERY 
| Of every description, in mew and choice designs. 
GOLD GUARD AND ALBERT CHAINS 
| In great variety. 
T. ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, 
Watch and Clock Manufacturers, Goldsmiths, §¢ 
DEANSGATE. 

Diningand Drawing-room Clocks, Hall Clocks, 
Alarums, &c., in every variety. Lowest net 
prices only charged. 


be Parcel Express, 
127a, MARKET STREET. 
PARCELS & PACKAGES FORWARDED 


DAILY to ALL PARTS of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 


AND THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
GOODS and PARCELS forwarded per Mail and 


er Steamers or Sailing Vessels to India, China, Aus- 
ro United States, Canada, and all other parts of 
the World. 











O* THEIR OWN MERITS, 


The WINES OF HUNGARY are 
good, useful Wines, without FORCING 
upon them, as has been TOO MUCH 
the case, a reputation and character 
beyond their INTRINSIC QUALITIES. 
There is sufficient diversity of taste 
in a large population to ensure for the 
Wines a fair trial and a regular 
market ; and it is fairer to place them 
well before the public, and let them 
stand the test of comparison with 
those of other countries. In the long 
run this will be best for the interests 
of the Wines themselves, as they 
really are good sound Wines. Perhaps 
the quality most in demand, and MuCH 
RECOMMENDED by doctors, is 


(ABAWITz, 


Which we offer at 22s. per Dozen. 


and ask comparison with the HIGHEST 
PRICED quality of Lonpon Housgs, 

Ye may remark that we were among 
the very First who brought Wines 
from Hungary seven years ago. 





JamesSmith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 
Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL : 11, Lord Street. 
BIRMINGHAM : 28, High Street. 








ANCING AND EXERCISES.— 
Mr. BRADSHAW’S ACADEMY, Brunswick 
Street. Oxford Road, ea and Adult 
Private Lessons, &c. Schools attended. 


ou ST p UBLI SH ED. 
TRADE IN LANCASHIRE. 


SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES, reprinted from 
the Manchester City News. Price Threepence. John 
Heywood, Deansgate, and all Newsayents. 


Classes, 





MANCHESTER HEBREW SISTERS’ 
CHARITY BALL, 


In aid of the above Charity, at the Salford Town Hall, 
On TUESDAY, November gth, 1869 
PATRONS. 

HUGH BIRLEY, Esq, M.P. 

JACOB BRIGHT, Fsq., M.P. 

C. E. CAWLEY, *Esq., M.P 
W. T. CHARLEY, Esq, M.P. 

Double Tickets, 12s, 6d.; Ladies’ Tickets, 6s, 6d 
Gentlemen's, 7s. 6d., refreshments included, may be 

had of : 


Mrs. A. Leveson, President, 35, Piccadilly 


Mrs. S. Jacopson, 6, Arizona Terrace, 
Great Cheetham-street. } Treasure: 
Mrs. J. FRANKS, 44, Market-st., and from 


A. Jaconson, Hon, Sec., 
11, New Bridge-st., Strangeways. 


Wedding Breakfasts, 


BALL SUPPERS, and DINNERS Supplied, by 


a PARKER AND SON, 
ST. MARY’S GATE, 


In the most fashionable style, on moderate terms, including 
the hire of plate, china, glass, &c. An elegant assort- 
ment of Bridecakes always ready. Bills of fare for any 
number, with prices, sent post free. 


WHEELER and WILSON 
"a." 
SILENT SEWING MACHINES 
Are not to be had in MANCHESTER except at 


22, OLDHAM STREET. 
PRICES FROM £8. 


COMPARISON 
THE TRUE TEST OF CHEAPNESS. 











New Season’s Congou 
Extra fine Pekoe Souchong 


JOHN W. SCOTT, 


FAMILY GROCER, 
276, Deansgate, Manchester. 























HATTER, BOOTMAKER, and 


JOHN CAVANAH, Valises, Satchels, Bags; Mackintoshes, raking, B Rrra great variety. 


BENNET?’S and CHRISTY’S 


“Number 


oO 
HATS, Walking, Dress, & Sword Sticks, Canes, Umbrellas; Knapsacks, 


” Oxford-st., (St. Peters). Agent 


qo0T19 JAI ‘Ge ‘SAGNVESNH ‘SLVH LT 


for LINCOLN ahd 
Pertmanteius, 
































Shellard & Hodgson’s 


Noted Waterproof Cloaks & Costumes, 
10/9, 


PN nati 


15/9, 18/6, and 1 guinea, 


nite oe 
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110 & 112, Deansgate, Manchester 


| 





Patronised by HER MAJESTY 


and their Royal Highnesses 
SEED onsice & PRINCESS of Wales. 
NICOLL’S 


TRICHANOPHRON | 


Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin, 
Strengthens Weak Hair, prevents its turning Grey, and 
und by daily application restores Grey Hair to its original 


ance.—Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. 
HAIR RESTORED & BALDNESS PREVENTED 


BY 
NICOLL’S 
ELECTRIC HAIR REGENERATOR. 
One application prevents the hair from falling off, and b 
its use the short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, 


commences to grow with a vigour and rapidity truly 
astonishing. Its action on the hair through the medium 


olour, imparting to it a beautiful, clean, glossy appear- | 
, } ’ & 








An infallible remedy for bad Legs and all kinds of 
| Wounds.—The surprising sale of these invaluable medi- 

cines in every part of the civilised world is the most 
| convincing proof of their efficacy. They speedily cure 
| bad legs, old wounds, scrofula, and diseases of the skin. 
Thousands of persons suffering from these dreadful mala- 
dies have been cured by them after every other means 
had failed ; and it is a fact beyond all doubt that there is 
no case, however obstinate or long standing, but may be 
quickly relieved and ultimately cured by these wonderful 
medicines. Their uuited action is irresistible ; more need 
not be said in praise‘of these celebrated pills. Let those 
who doubt their excellence give them a trial. 


THE BRITANNIA 





of the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, and in many | 


cases causes grey hair to turn to the original colour by 
removing obstructions at the root, causing the colouring 
or pigment to flow into the interior of the hair; one trial 
is sufficient to convince the most sceptical of its efficacy. — 
Sold in bottles, 2s, 6d. 

PREPARED BY 


NICOLL, 


ll, AIR-ST,, REGENT’S QUADRANT, LONDON, 


NICOLL’S 
GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


lor giving a brilliant Golden Shade to Hair of any color. | 


Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d. 


NICOLL’S 
CELEBRATED DEPILATORY, 


for Removing Superfluous Hair, Sent to any part of the | 


63} Guineas. 


Chree Kingdoms, carriage free, on receipt of 20 Stamps. | 


NICOLL’S 


CELEBRATED SYRIAN LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
Free from Smell. Warranted not to stainthe skin, The 
Hair Dyed in One Minute.—In cases, 3s. 6d. 


Post Office Orders payable at Vigo Street. 





THE 
‘Hla Printing Offices, 


J.G. KERSHAW & Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS & LETTERPRESS 
PRINTERS, 


BY STEAM POWER, 
Patent Ledger and Account Book 
Manufacturers, 

37, OXFORD STREET, 
PORTLAND STREET, MANCHESTER. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


BOOKWORK, 


PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, CLUB RULES, &c. 
PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL 


SHOW CARDS, WINDOW and DOOR BILLS, 


PLACARDS, 


And HANDBILLS, in every variety of style and size, 


LITHOGRAPHED 


DRAWINGS OF MACHINERY, MAPS, 
PLANS OF ESTATES, &c. 





i} 
BANKERS’ NOTES, CHE UES, DRAFTS, &c. | 


CIRCULARS, I.1VOICES, 
STATEMENTS, 
NOTE HEADS, &c, 


PATTERN BOOKS 


And Sheets for Muslin and Calico Printers. || 





= 





JAMES HOYLE SMITH, 


COACH BUILDER, 
CONGLETON, CHESHIRE, 


Exhibited his celebrated Novelty, which forms Five distinct Carriages, viz.: as Vis-a-vis, to drive from the inside, | 


Ditto for Coachman. 


The only maker in England. 4 shapes £150. 5 shapes £180. 


Ditto Close Carriage, with or without Driving Seat. 


ALSO HIS 


Ditto Barouche Head. 


ELECT, OR LADIES’ DOG CART, 


Hung low, and easy of access, suitable for Cob or Horse.—Price £35 to £40, according to finish. 











PRICES CURRENT 





















































inside. | 


SHELLARD & HODGSON’S waterpaoor ctoaxs; 
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THE “MAIN” PRINTING OFFICES. 


J. G KERSHAW & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND LETTERPRESS PRINTERS, 


BY STHAM POWER, 


Patent Ledger and Account Book Manufacturers, 


3/, OXFORD STREET, PORTLAND STREET, 


MANCHEST HR. 


——————- ee z= 


LITHOGRAPHED 


Prawines or Macwinney, Maes, Puans or fistares, &c. 


BANKERS’ NOTES, CHEQUES, DRAFTS, &c. 


Circulars, Invoices, Statements, Prices Current, Note Heads, &c. 


Main & Ornamental Tickets 


FOR SHIPPE\WS AND THE HOME TRADE. 





—==__——_— 


ALL THE MOST USEFUL SiZ&S OF STAR AND PATTERN TICKETS 


KEPT IN STOCK. 
General Commercial Lithographic Printing of every description, 
by their Patent Anglo-French Steam Machine, 


PATTERN BOOKS 


AND SHEETS FOR MUSLIN AND CALICO PRINTERS. 














Every Seiiaat” of te Mliting por Stationery Trade dune on the Premises. 











PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF “THE SPHINX, j 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY.—PRICE ONE PENNY. 


110 & 112, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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H. GIBSON, 


COMPLETE 


HOUSE FURNISEH®ER, 


90 TO 96, STRETFORD ROAD, AND 78, OLDHAM-ST. 


Z are 


Re. 























GIBSON’S DRAWING ROOM SUITE, consisting of Lounge, Two Easy Chairs, and Six | 
Small Chairs, covered in rich Rep, 10 Guineas; Loo Table, 3 Guineas, and Chiffonier, with | 








NOTICE. 


YHE attention of Parents and 
others is requested to a PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENT in HOODS for PERAM- 
BULATORS & INVALID CARRIAGES, 
| which is a simple contrivance for raising or 
| lowering the hood of such vehicles, and dispen- 
| ses with the use of the strap ordinarily used. 
| This invention may be applied at a small cost 
| to any vehicle; is cheaper than anything which 
has preceded it, and is warranted for two years, 
the same as all Carriages sold at this establish- 





ment. 


JOS. WALSH, 57a, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


VELOCIPEDES constructed on the best 
principle, usually charged £ 10, selling at £7. 10. 








ESTABLISHED 1833. 


HARGRAVES’ 


TOBACCO AND CIGAR 


MANUFACTORY 
44, SWAN STREET, 
AND 
2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, MASON STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


HARGRAVES’ 


SMOKING 


In 1 and 2 ounce Packets. 


All Tobaccos (including Irish Roll) guaranteed 


genuine, and free from Adulteration. 


MIXTURE, 


THE STRONGEST MAN in the WORLD 


CANNOT BREAK THE 


EVERLASTING 


Porpoise-skin Boot Laces, 


MADE BY 


GILL & Co.,12, Brewer-st., Golden-sq., London, ¥. 
Price ts, per pair; by post 14 stamps; 6 pairs for 58. 


FRENCH DUBBING. 
[HIS Invaluable Composition posses | 


ses the properties of preserving Leather, 
it supple and Cenupoeel, t is identical y the — 
bing as that used by the best curriers in illau (Av 
BOOTS, SHOES, and HARNESS are po Real | 
benefitted by its application.—Sold Wholesale iol 
by W. GILL & CO., Curriers and Leather Se es 
don. —Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per can, oF | 
cwt, in casks. 











GR. Allinson, General Manchester Warehouse) 


Families su 
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Fave ae Pac a Whotoass (54 8 548, Highs 
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“HOME.” 


HE comedy now being acted at the Prince’s Theatre, 
under the attractive name of Home, is one of Mr. Robert- 
son’s adaptations from the French, and therefore not one 
of his most successful efforts. But it is, at the same time, 
not one of his worst. Wherever it is simply Robertsonian 
it is delightful, but wherever it is French it is unsatis- 
factory. It contains, indeed, one or two touches which 
are as charming as anything of Mr. Robertson’s. These 
touches may be in the French original, for all we know, 
but they seem to us to smack too strongly of the Robert- 
son not to be his own. We may instance the interrupted 
love-scene over the piano, which Mr. Robertson never 
excelled ; and the charming finale, where the curtain falls 
upon the family group, to the strains of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home” upon that indispensable piano. It is the unsatis- 
factory plot which spoils the play. Plot is Mr. Robertson's 
stumbling-block. /ome contains perhaps more than any 
other piece of his, but it is awkward and unattractive. A 
son, long absent in America, returns home unexpectedly— 
to find his mother dead and his father a victim to the 
fascinations of an adventuress, whose schemes he sets 
about frustrating by a series of deceptions. It is impos- 
sible for an English audience to feel much sympathy with 
a hero whose heroism consists in lying till he is (metaphori- 
cally) black in the face. And when the hero sets about 
making false love to the adventuress, who is smitten with 
a genuine passion for him, the audience is in just as much 
danger of forgetting all the hero’s previous virtues in its 
disgust at his duplicity, as it is of condoning all the 
previous misdeeds of the adventuress in consideration of 
her violated love. The rest of the characters have little 
,enough to do with the plot. There is a rascally brother of 
the heroine’s, who eats, drinks, smokes, and sleeps in the 
‘drawing room; a young lady visitor at the house, whom 
| the hero really falls in love with and ultimately gets engaged 
to; and a couple of young persons to describe whom no 
epithet is so apt as “‘spoons.” The male of this pair is 
‘most obviously the prototype of Bertie Fitzurse, in Mew 
| Men and Old Acres, but it is almost as difficult to understand 
'why he should have been created as why he should be 
‘multiplied upon the stage. Upon the whole, we are 
inclined to ascribe the existence of this pair of spoons to 
some poetical conception of Mr. Robertson’s which he has 
not succeeded in working out. Mr. Robertson is replete 
|with dainty fancies which he only now and then succeeds 
‘in happily expressing. Full as his comedies are of delicate 
effects, they are some of them still fuller of poetical con- 
ceptions only half born, or blighted at their birth. We 
can imagine Mr. Robertson having meant at first to make 
something very tender out of these two young folks, and 
| having subsequently given up the idea, or failed in it. We 
| cannot otherwise account for their existence. As the three 
/acts of Home all take place in a drawing room, a slight 
/anomaly or two must be forgiven. But it is rather an 
| audacious dramatic license to take all the characters off to 
dinner, when two of them have hardly swallowed their lunch 
|—which, by the way, they eat in the said drawing room. 


- 





SPHIN X. 





— 





ES 





The dia'ogue of the piece is interesting and sprightly; 
and we are not disposed to quarrel with it for the absence 
of that excess of funniness which gives even some of Mr. 
Robertson’s best writing an air of effort, and occasionally 
strain. The disadvantage of some of the glaringly brilliant | 
dialogue of School is, that you are compelled to take with | 
every slice of the author’s rather extravagant wit a still 
larger slice of the audience’s not too intelligent guffaw. | 
Indeed, every one point is divided from every other. point 
by a roar—which becomes monotonous, One escapes this | 
in HZome. Again, what a pleasure it is to sit and listen to a | 
dramatist who does not find it necessary to spice up his | 
dialogue with a leap from the tower of Elfen on to a feather | 
bed! At the same time, a good many of Mr. Robertson's 
admirers may possibly be disappointed at the comparative | 
absence of those broadly funny points which have been | 
wont to move their mirth uproariously. Those trippings 
of speech which Mr. Robertson makes so much capital out 
of abound as usual: we wish he would find some other 
form of wit. But these are infinitely preferable to those 
miserable puns with which he besprinkles his plays. “I’ve 
loved her since the early age of two.” ‘Isn't that oo 
early ?” This would be intolerable even at a tea party; 
yet it is esteemed good dialogue by the first dramatist of 
the day. We must confess that upon the whole this piece 
contains more of the author's faults than of his merits; 
still, it constitutes a very pleasant evening’s entertainment. 

About the acting we hardly know what to say. We have 
impressed upon our readers our opinion of Mr. Sothern 
long since, and we have only to add that it has not changed 
in the least. Let us dispose of the others first: meanwhile, 
we may think of something more to say about him. Miss 
Ada Cavendish’s hard style of acting suits the character of 
the adventuress as well as any that could be devised for her; 
and the consequence is that the harshness which rather 
grates upon us in ordinary parts, is in this one subservient 
to the illusion rather than an impediment. Miss Cavendish’s 
final speech is a very good piece Of elocution, and her final 
exit a good piece of acting; only the excessive laudation 
which has been lavished upon it, or the actress’s conception 
of the situation, induces her to protract it to a degree which 
seems to us extreme. Miss Annie Radcliffe hardly realizes 
the idea of a ‘‘fairy princess,” such as the young lady visitor 
ought to be; but plays with intelligence and some grace. 
Miss Baldwin is sufficiently natural as the little sister; but | 
the other spoon—the male—has the disadvantage of being | 
played by a young lady. Miss Lily Harris is very lively, | 
but a girl in boy’s clothes is not prepossessing. 














The chief | 
merit of Mr. Wainwright’s Captain Mountraffe—an unmiti- | 
gated vagabond—originally played by Mr. Compton in | 
such a get-up—lay in its freedom from exaggeration and | 
extravagance. Mr. Blakeley acts the father of the piece | 
efficiently enough; but he has a confirmed and conspicuous | 
mannerism of intonation which mars all he does. We think | 
his impersonation would be improved by a more subdued | 
voice, and much more repose of demeanour. 

And now for Colonel John White. We presume there 
are a multitude of substantial, not to say yellow, reasons 
why Mr. Sothern’s part should be invariably thrust so pro- | 
minently forward as it is; but he must be aware that this | 
disproportionate amount of playing on the first fiddle is | 
ruinous to a composition as a work of art. In the present ! 
piece he enters on the scene almost at the commencement 
of each act, and never goes off it at all. How is a poor 
author to construct an interesting piece upon such terms ? | 
However, as we took, last year, the ungracious part of | 
pointing out the defects of Mr. Sothern’s characters, and | 
his acting of them, we prefer this time to perform the 
pleasanter duty of alluding to his merits, less needed 
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Of course there is in his present imper- 
ease and gentlemanliness for which he is 
In addition to 


sonation that 


| fair scope for the exhibition of this great and rare histrionic 
virtue, the present piece provides him with an excellent 


opportunity for the display of that nervousness, awkward- 


/ ness, and embarrassment, in the portrayal of which he has 


no rival that we know of. ‘There is no doubt that the love 
scene over the piano is the success of the piece. But we 
think it would be better for a good deal less gag, and we 
are not quite decided whether it was not best of all as it was 
originally played by Mr. Sothern. We are quite decided that 
the arrangement of the final tab.eau is greatly inferior to 
its arrangement on the first night of the play, in London. 
Although the acting of the piece is by no means bad, it 
is scarcely equal to the occasion, inasmuch as //ome is just 
the sort of play that stands in need of first-class acting. 


|| This it had in London, and this accounts for its prolonged 


career there. ‘There is nothing in the piece itself—with 
the exception of the love-scene and a few occasional 
touches up and down the dialogue—which is calculated to 
obtain much popularity. It is not worthy of its title, and 


| it is without a doubt greatly inferior to Cas/e and School ; 


| CHEAP 


but at the same time it is a vast improvement upon most 
contemporary plays, and regular theatre-goers ought not to 
miss it. As for those occasional visitors who require some 
rigidly “‘ legitimate” production to attract them, we cannot 
recommend this little comedy to them as being of a taste 


to please their scientific palates. 


Clr eor 
BEER versus TEETOTALISM. 


have had put into our hands a pamphlet by Mr. Joshua 


I 
\ Fielden, M.P. for one of the Yorkshire Ridings, in which the 


hon. gentleman deals with the question of the malt tax. As 
this is a tax which is not the perquisite of any political party, and as it 
is on the other hand a tax which seems to us to bear very heavily upon 
the welfare and morals of the common people of England, we make no 
apology for noticing the pamphlet in our columns. It may at first sight 
seem a very slender benefit to the public that they should be provided 
by their government with good drinks at a cheap rate, but it is not so 
indifferent a thing that the government should put a heavy impost upon 
the article out of which the cheapest and the most nutritious drink 
could be brewed. The man who wars against the malt tax is certain to 
encounter at least two classes of opponents—the one class the finance 
minister of the day and the permanent officials in the treasury bureaux, 
who naturally detest the abolition of any tax; and the other, the in- 
creasing band of fanatics who would much rather behold the common 


| people drinking Seidlitz powders than indulging in a foaming tankard of 


home-brewed ‘ October.” Perhaps if the latter drink, or anything 
analogous to it, had continued to be the usual tipple of the English 


| people, as it was a century ago, the various phases of the temperance 


movement would not now have been so prominent. 


Under a regime of 
ale—of honest malt and hops—there would have been intoxication of 
course, but not the brutal drunkenness we see now. Ale was a liquor 
which muddled a man’s brains a little, but it did not steal them away 
altogether. It did not fire the blood and send it whizzing through the 
veins like molten lava, as the fiery stuff which is called spirituous liquor 
does now-a-days. 

Wbo shall say that we are not indebted to the malt tax for the Maine 
liquor law movement? In Austria and Bavaria, very beer-drinking 
countries, there is no teetotal movement that we ever heard of; yet 
neither of these countries is less virtuous, less industrious, less philan- 
thropic than our own. We ourselves were visiting in Vienna last year, 
and though British beer, even with the name of that Caesar Imperator 


| Bass upon the barrel, likes us not, we took kindly to the cool and 


liveliest of German cities, is everlastingly on tap. 


sparkling and deliciously-tasting brew which, in the beer saloons of the 
And in travelling to 


|} Vienna during the broiling summer of 1868, what we were especially 


struck with was the circumstance that, in a long day's journey between 





Frankfort and Munich, under a burning sky and with abundant dust, 
there was not a station, however humble, at which peasant women, or | 
persons having that semblance, did not hand us to the carriage window, || 
in rude flagons of grey earthenware, what seemed about equal to an | 
English pint of ice-cold fragrant beer, the charge for which was under i] 
two pence sterling. It should also be remarked that there was a general | 
uniformity in the taste and quality of the drink, which was very agreea- 
ble. It was not weak and watery at one place and potent and choking | 
at another. Either a paternal government had ordained this uniformity, ! 
or the people, throughout the extensive tract of country we covered that || 
day, had made up their minds that there must be a solemn concord about || 
the quality of their beer, however much they might differ in other || 
respects. Truly, a wise and a respectable folk! If Mr. Fielden, M.P., | 
can compass so much for us during his parliamentary career, we shall | 
willingly subscribe to present him with a model of the Heidelberger Fass || 
in silver. Only think, during a journey in the summer solstice, by a slow 
‘‘parliamentary,” from London to Carlisle, of being able to get at all | 
and every station, if so minded, a pint of cool, honest beer, into which || 
you could dip your parched beak, like a thirsty pelican, and feel it going || 
down like a wave—uniform in quantity, in quality, in temperature, in || 
cost! The Maine liquor lawyer will shudder at our picture; the tee. | 
totaller will hail a one-horsed Seidlitz powder, and drive off fluently, || 
but honest John Barleycorn will sit merrily, like the god Bacchus astride 
his cask, and will dash them both in the face with a bunch of dewy 
hops and bid them avaunt, as if they were parched peas who rather liked | 
the parchment. | 
In Munich, we are told, that if one-eighth of a penny sterling be 
added to to a ‘‘maass” of beer, the people rise in revolt, and the sol- 
diers are called out. Nor would they be pacified if a Peter the Hermit 
teetotaller were to preach to them of their sensual appetites. The poor | 
people must have sensual pleasures—carnal pleasures if you like—for || 
beer is to them a fleshly gratification; yet drunkenness, as we know it, |) 
is not known there. Nowand again you may see a brave Bavarian coachee 
alittle sodden on his box, a little diffident on making up his mind, like the | 
Graf Eldon of England, but this is quite exceptional, as any traveller will 
tell us. Bavarian beer, brewed from untaxed malt, and caretully super- || 
vised by the government as to quality, does not appear to have the property 
of making a man open his wife’s cranium with an adze, or of rendering || 
his child’s tender body black and blue with a flail. These are opera- 
tions which we can more readily compass in Deansgate, with “blue | 
ruin’ or with Acheronian rum. 
There was a time in this highly-favoured country of ours when the 
English people had their innocent beer very much as the Bavarians | 
and Austrians have now. <A gentleman of the name of Ellmann (we | 
quote Mr. Fielden’s pamphlet) stated to a committee of the House of | 
Commons, in 1821, that forty-five years before that, when he became | 
a farmer, every labourer in his parish of Glynde, where he lived, 
brewed his own beer, and drank it by his own fireside. Forty-five | 
years back from 1821 takes us to 1776. At that time there was no tax | 
on malt if made by persons for their own consumption. In the year | 
1783 this permission ceased. In allusion to this evidence, Mr.) 
Fielden compares two periods, in order to show that the malt tar | 
has the tendency of restricting very much the consumption of beer by | 
the common people. The contrast is remarkable, and we quote Mr | 
Fielden again. He says: “In 1713 the population of England and | 
Wales was about five millions. The duty was 6d. a bushel (with the 
above exception), and the amount of malt upon which duty was paid 
was thirty million bushels, being at the rate of six bushels a head. In 
1864, the population of the United Kingdom being about 30 millions, 
and the duty 2s. 8d. a bushel, the number of bushels of malt on which 
duty was paid was 45 millions, being at the rate of one-and-a-half 
bushels a head. Comment on such facts is needless. They prove thal 
the consumption of our national beverage has very largely decreased ; 
but our police reports show that the result has not been to increase the 
habit of sobriety amongst our poor. On the contrary, ardent spirits 
have, from the increased price of beer, through the operation of the 
malt tax, come into competition with it.” 
We are sorry that our limits prevent our quoting more at length from 
the hon. member’s pamphlet, which is throughout a most interesting | 
one. He wages battle royal with this malt tax, and hits out apd 
from the shoulder against the men who, as he thinks, assail so cruelly 
——— 
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of the well-to-do. He shows that the duty 
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whilst malt, from which the labourers beer is made, is taxed at the 
| rate of seventy per cent! But this crushing impost of 70 per cent. upon 
| the malt is not all. Mr. Fielden indicates, with great ingenuity and 
|| force, the rapid manner in which this tax increases at every stage 
|| through which the malt passes on its way, through beer, to the lips of 
||the consumer. Malting barley is about 31s. per quarter, and the tax 
| on that quarter of barley converted into malt is 21s. 8d., being clearly a 
|| tax of 70 per cent., which the ma/tster must pay at once. He advances 
|| this tax out of his capital, and is therefore justified in reckoning 5 per 
| cent. interest on his advance. The maltster requiring a profit as well, 
] puts 10 per cent. on for that. Then comes the brewer, with Ais intercst 
|| and profit, say 15 per cent., and then the retailer comes with his profit, 
|| 10 per cent. (we allow the retailer nothing for interest, as he gets his 
/money over the counter). Now let us see how the account stands—and 
|| remember that we are now dealing with the fax, and not with the value 


| of the thing taxed. 





s. d. 
Amount of tax on the quarter of malt at 315. ........+sse.005 21 8 
Maitster’s charge on the tax for interest and profit, 15 0/o.... 3 3 

. ’ , 24 11 

| Brewer's charges on the tax, 15 0/0 ...ssesccccssccscesssees 9 Q 

eS ' 28 8 
Retailer’s charge on the tax, 00/0 ....ccccccsesccscesceses, 210 
31 6 


|| which is the TAx charged to the consumer by the retailer, thus in effect 
| making the tax which the poor man swallows with his beer, not 70 per 
| cent., but really upwards of too per cent. Surely there never was a tax 
| which so controverted the proverb of the rolling stone as this, for the 
| malt tax gathers plenty of moss as it rolls along. It begins very early 
|| and it finishes very late. 

| We hzve been exceedingly impressed with Mr. Fielden’s statement, 
'| and we thought it deserved a notice in our columns. We believe the 
|| public generally is very imperfectly acquainted with the mode in which 
| this tax affects the body politic, and we should like to promote the 
| discussion of the question as much as possible. For there lies within it 
| more which concerns the moral, mental, and physical condition of Her 
|| Majesty’s subjects than our philosophy has hitherto dreamt of. And we 
! congratulate the sou of the gentleman who, amidst much opposition, 
carried the Ten Hours’ Bill through parliament, that he has taken up at 
| the very threshold of his public career a subject so well worthy of his 
| hereditary name and fame. 


| 


| DIARY OF A SICK MAN. 


| Tis now some days (it looks like so many weeks) since I fell ill, or, 
| 
} 





| | perhaps, in customary phrase, I ought to say, was stretched upon a 
| bed of sickness. That, however, would not be strictly correct, 
| although, perhaps, quite as much so as in the case of sundry joint-stock 
companies’ managers and directors, editors of libellous newspapers, and 
| other culprits, who, we observe, are by a strange coincidence always 
| getting ‘struck down by illness” when their affairs begin to get into a 
|mess. In my case, so far from being “‘stretchéd,” which indicates 
|| "pose, if not rest, my position in bed was spasmodic and intermittent, 
|| 4 curled-up position, yea a tossing about, and perpetually getting-up 
| and_lying-down position, involving the going through a series of vale- 
| tudinary gymnastics, of which the phrase “stretched” conveys no 
|| adequate idea. The fact is, I never got the length of prostration, the 
| malady having assumed an acute form, which rendered one particularly 
I lively, physically speaking, until convalescence set in, and the recupera- 
j Sve powers had full play. Subjoined is a diary of the various phases 
of my illness :-— 

First Day.—A few preliminary warnings, to which I gave little 
heed, during several days when I felt out-of-sorts, with loss of appetite, 
accompanied by lassitude, depression of spirits, and general stupidity, I 
awoke one morning, having slept heavily, and with a desire to go on 














ee 





| 
sleeping for ever. After a struggle, got up, feeling not at all refreshed, 
and somewhat unsteady on my legs. The usual ablutions, and then to 
breakfast. Could make nothing of that meal, so postponed eating until 
dinner, at mid-day. Couldn’t touch dinner. Heaviness about the head. 
Eyesight bad, and general all-overishness. Recommended some brandy 
and water. Tried it, and felt sick and squeamish. Resolved to abstain 
altogether and give Nature a chance. Went to bed early, and slept 
badly. 

SeEconp DAyY.—Got up, hot, feverish, and ill. Breakfast as before. 
Suggested to us to consult Afculapius. Declined peremptorily and 
with unnecessary warmth. Had a misgiving that he would immediately 
order me back to bed, and could not remain within doors without much 
inconvenience. Besides, ‘‘ Did I not know my own constitution ? Had 
T not an intimate acquaintance with my own internal economy? Was 
I not familiar with the diagnostics of my own frame, during a period 
extending over, ahem! well, forty years? Given a certain previous 
course of living, and did I not know the result? If I eat and drink 
too much, I knew the consequences. If I sat up all night, I knew what 
happened (yes, in more senses than one!) If I took no exercise, I 
could calculate to a certainty what would follow. Did I not know the 
effects which thunder had upon my cerebellum? Likewise the general 
results which sprang from sitting in draughts, and going to witness 
Shakesperian revivals in wet clothes?” These asseverations, proposi- 
tions and queries put forth in a loud, querulous, and testy manner, did 
Desdemona seriously incline to hear, and I am bound to admit that she 
assented to them all in the most aggravating manner. No, I shall have 
no doctor; time enough for that when I’m “ given up,” as they say in 
certain rural districts, with which I am familiar. I shall soon see what 
is the matter, and know how to treat myself. Went to business. Began 
to feel wretchedly ill, tried to eat some lunch, as a duty. Utterly failed. 
Tried to drink something, with similar result. Being Saturday, went 
home early, and resolved to go to bed. Went home. Tried to eat 
some dinner, but could make nothing of it. Horrible shooting pains 
begin to fly through my body. Ha! ha! I’ve got younow. Rheuma- 
tism, by the powers. Order hot bath at once. Heavens! what a pain 
in the small of the back! No, by George, it’s in my hip. Oh! oh! 
it’s shooting all down the backs of my legs, and fastening on my calves. 
Having feasted on those pastures for some time, it, he, they, or what 
the dickens the pains are, make a flying visit to my left shoulder and 
back again to my hip, compelling me, as the saying is, to sing out. 
Order the domestic hospital to be got ready, and retire to solitude, if 
not to slumber, in that lively apartment. Have a drink of something 
hot, after getting into bed. It tastes beastly, something like melted tin, 
and makes me shudder all over. Swear that I am poisoned. Feel sick 
—am sick. Fall fast asleep. Wake up with a start. Clock begins to 
strike. One—two—three—four—five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten— 
Find that I have been in bed exactly ten minutes, of which I have slept 
about two; but let us be thankful for small mercies, for this is all the 
sleep I am to have this night. The wind being favourable, it seems as 
if I hear every clock in this city strike every hour. Some of the 
large clocks race with each other, and are so near together that one 
commences striking before the other leaves off, and at midnight I 
hear thirty-six chimes distinctly struck. My sense of hearing becomes 
wonderfully acute. Innumerable mice appear to be having a stampede 
behind the skirting board. The death watch has actually become 
monotonous, and an infernal old barrel organ, which belonged to some 
remote ancestor of my children, keeps cracking and splitting as if it was 
about to commence a tune or fall to pieces, I am racked with pain, 
and toss about until daylight doth appear. Hearing the house astir at 
last I ring. Handmaiden approaches and knocks. Is requested to 
enter, and utters an exclamation. The pillows are upon the floor. 
The counterpane is next to my body, and wrapped tightly round it. A 
sheet encircles my neck like a boa-constrictor. Blankets and sundry 
auxiliary rugs and shawls are heaped up in a heterogeneous mass above 
me. I have got under everything available, and believe if darkness had 
lasted much longer, I should have found myself beneath the mattress, if 
not the bed itself. Here endeth the second day. 

Turrp Day.—Sunday. Holding a consultation with handmaiden. 
I observe that active treatment is necessary, and order a mustard plaster 
to be prepared. Handmaiden retires, and I hear a buzzing conversation 
going on below. Returns to ask where the blister is to be applied to. 
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though it be. Of course there is in his present imper- 
sonation that ease and gentlemanliness for which he is 
remarkable, and which is his best quality. In addition to 
fair scope for the exhibition of this great and rare histrionic 
virtue, the present piece provides him with an excellent 
opportunity for the display of that nervousness, awkward- 
ness, and embarrassment, in the portrayal of which he has 
no rival that we know of. ‘There is no doubt that the love 
scene over the piano is the success of the piece. But we 
think it would be better for a good deal less gag, and we 
are not quite decided whether it was not best of all as it was 
originally played by Mr. Sothern. We are quite decided that 
the arrangement of the final tableau is greatly inferior to 
its arrangement on the first night of the play, in London. 
Although the acting of the piece is by no means bad, it 
is scarcely equal to the occasion, inasmuch as //ome is just 
the sort of play that stands in need of first-class acting. 
This it had in London, and this accounts for its prolonged 
career there. ‘There is nothing in the piece itself—with 
the exception of the love-scene and a few occasional 
touches up and down the dialogue—which is calculated to 
obtain much popularity. It is not worthy of its title, and 
it is without a doubt greatly inferior to Cas/e and School ; 
but at the same time it is a vast improvement upon most 
contemporary plays, and regular theatre-goers ought not to 
miss it. As for those occasional visitors who require some 
rigidly “legitimate” production to attract them, we cannot 


| recommend this little comedy to them as being of a taste 


to please their scientific palates. 
- a > —— ——EEE 


CHEAP BEER versus TEETOTALISM. 
\ TE have had put into our hands a pamphlet by Mr. Joshua 
} Fielden, M.P. for one of the Yorkshire Ridings, in which the 
hon. gentleman deals with the question of the malt tax. As 

this is a tax which is not the perquisite of any political party, and as it 
is on the other hand a tax which seems to us to bear very heavily upon 
the welfare and morals of the common people of England, we make no 


| apology for noticing the pamphlet in our columns. It may at first sight 
| seem a very slender benefit to the public that they should be provided 
| by their government with good drinks at a cheap rate, but it is not so 


indifferent a thing that the government should put a heavy impost upon 
the article out of which the cheapest and the most nutritious drink 
could be brewed. The man who wars against the malt tax is certain to 
encounter at least two classes of opponents—the one class the finance 
minister of the day and the permanent officials in the treasury bureaux, 
who naturally detest the abolition of any tax; and the other, the in- 
creasing band of fanatics who would much rather behold the common 


| people drinking Seidlitz powders than indulging in a foaming tankard of 
| home-brewed ‘ October.” Perhaps if the latter drink, or anything 
| analogous to it, had continued to be the usual tipple of the English 


| people, as it was a century ago, the various phases of the temperance 


movement would not now have been so prominent. Under a regime of 
ale—of honest malt and hops—there would have been intoxication of 
course, but not the brutal drunkenness we see now. Ale was a liquor 
which muddled a man’s brains a litle, but it did not steal them away 
altogether. It did not fire the blood and send it whizzing through the 
veins like molten lava, as the fiery stuff which is called spirituous liquor 
does now-a-days. 

Who shall say that we are not indebted to the malt tax for the Maine 
liquor law movement? In Austria and Bavaria, very beer-drinking 


| countries, there is no teetotal movement that we ever heard of; yet 


neither of these countries is less virtuous, less industrious, less philan- 
thropic than our own. We ourselves were visiting in Vienna last year, 
and though British beer, even with the name of that Caesar Imperator 
Bass upon the barrel, likes us not, we took kindly to the cool and 


|| sparkling and deliciously-tasting brew which, in the beer saloons of the 


| 
| 
| 
i] 


|| liveliest of German cities, is everlastingly on tap. And in travelling to 


Vienna during the broiling summer of 1868, what we were especially 


struck with was the circumstance that, in a long day's journey between 





a 
Frankfort and Munich, under a burning sky and with abundant dust, | 
there was not a station, however humble, at which peasant women, or 
persons having that semblance, did not hand us to the carriage window, | 
in rude flagons of grey earthenware, what seemed about equal to an || 
English pint of ice-cold fragrant beer, the charge for which was under | 
two pence sterling. It should also be remarked that there was a general || 
uniformity in the taste and quality of the drink, which was very agreea. || 
ble. It was not weak and watery at one place and potent and choking || 
at another. Either a paternal government had ordained this uniformity, | 
or the people, throughout the extensive tract of country we covered that ] 
day, had made up their minds that there must be a solemn concord about || 
the quality of their beer, however much they might differ in other || 
respects. Truly, a wise and a respectable folk! If Mr. Fielden, M.P., | 
can compass so much for us during his parliamentary career, we shall || 
willingly subscribe to present him with a model of the Heidelberger Fass || 
in silver. Only think, during a journey in the summer solstice, by a slow || 
‘‘parliamentary,” from London to Carlisle, of being able to get at all | 
and every station, if so minded, a pint of cool, honest beer, into which 
you could dip your parched beak, like a thirsty pelican, and feel it going | 
down like a wave—uniform in quantity, in quality, in temperature, in | 
cost! The Maine liquor lawyer will shudder at our picture; the tee. || 
totaller will hail a one-horsed Seidlitz powder, and drive off fluently, || 
but honest John Barleycorn will sit merrily, like the god Bacchus astride 
his cask, and will dash them both in the face with a bunch of dewy 
hops and bid them avaunt, as if they were parched peas who rather liked | 
the parchment. 

In Munich, we are told, that if one-eighth of a penny sterling be 
added to to a ‘‘maass” of beer, the people rise in revolt, and the sol- 
diers are called out. Nor would they be pacified if a Peter the Hermit | 
teetotaller were to preach to them of their sensual appetites. The poor 
people must have sensual pleasures—carnal pleasures if you like—for || 
beer is to them a fleshly gratification; yet drunkenness, as we know it, | 
is not known there. Now and again you may see a brave Bavarian coachee | 
alittle sodden on his box, a little difident on making up his mind, like the || 
Graf Eldon of England, but this is quite exceptional, as any traveller will 
tell us. Bavarian beer, brewed from untaxed malt, and caretully super- | 
vised by the government as to quality, does not appear to have the property 
of making a man open his wife’s cranium with an adze, or ot rendering || 
his child’s tender body black and blue with a flail. These are opera- | 
tions which we can more readily compass in Deansgate, with “blue || 
ruin” or with Acheronian rum. | 

There was a time in this highly-favoured country of ours when the | 
English people had their innocent beer very much as the Bavarians | 
and Austrians have now. <A gentleman of the name of Ellmana (we | 
quote Mr. Fielden’s pamphlet) stated to a committee of the House of | 
Commons, in 1821, that forty-five years before that, when he became i 
a farmer, every labourer in his parish of Glynde, where he lived, | 
brewed his own beer, and drank it by his own fireside. Forty-five | 
years back from 1821 takes us to 1776. At that time there was no tax | 
on malt if made by persons for their own consumption. In the year | 
1783 this permission ceased. In allusion to this evidence, Mr. | 
Fielden compares two periods, in order to show that the malt tax | 
has the tendency of restricting very much the consumption of beer by | 
the common people. The contrast is remarkable, and we quote Mr | 
Fielden again. He says: “In 1713 the population of England and | 
Wales was about five millions. The duty was 6d. a bushei (with the | 
above exception), and the amount of malt upon which duty was paid 
was thirty million bushels, being at the rate of six bushels a head. In 
1864, the population of the United Kingdom being about 30 millions, | 
and the duty 2s. 8d. a bushel, the number of bushels of malt on which | 
duty was paid was 45 millions, being at the rate of one-and-a-half 
bushels a head. Comment on such facts is needless. They prove that 
the consumption of our national beverage has very largely decreased; 
but our police reports show that the result has not been to increase the 
habit of sobriety amongst our poor. On the contrary, ardent spirit 
have, from the increased price of beer, through the operation of the 
malt tax, come into competition with it.” 

We are sorry that our limits prevent our quoting more at length from 
the hon. member’s pamphlet, which is throughout a most interesting | 
one. He wages battle royal with this malt tax, and hits out manfally 
from the shoulder against the men who, as he thinks, assail so crue | 
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! the comforts of the working classes, whilst they deal leniently with those 
|| of the well-to-do. He shows that the duty 
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whilst malt, from which the labourer’s beer is made, is taxed at the 
|| rate of seventy per cent! But this crushing impost of 70 per cent. upon 
‘the malt is not all. Mr. Fielden indicates, with great ingenuity and 
force, the rapid manner in which this tax increases at every stage 
through which the malt passes on its way, through beer, to the lips of 
the consumer. Malting barley is about 31s. per quarter, and the tax 
|| on that quarter of barley converted into malt is 21s. 8d., being clearly a 
|| tax of 70 per cent., which the ma/tster must pay at once. He advances 
this tax out of his capital, and is therefore justified in reckoning 5 per 
‘cent. interest on his advance. The maltster requiring a profit as well, 
puts 10 per cent. on for that. Then comes the brewer, with Ais interest 
and profit, say 15 per cent., and then the retailer comes with his profit, 
|| 10 per cent. (we allow the retailer nothing for interest, as he gets his 
'| money over the counter). Now let us see how the account stands—and 
|| remember that we are now dealing with the fax, and not with the value 
| of the thing taxed. 


s. d. 

Amount of tax on the quarter of malt at 318. .....++-eeeeeee. 20 8 
Maltster’s charge on the tax for interest and profit, 15 O/o.... 3 3 

R ' 24 11 

Brewer's charges on the tax, 35 0/0 .2.cccscccccccescocsesee 3 Q 

_ . 28 8 

Retailer's charge on the tax, 100/0 ...cccccccccccesccccescs 220 

| 31 6 


‘which is the Tax charged to the consumer by the retailer, thus in effect 
| making the tax which the poor man swallows with his beer, not 70 per 
|| cent., but really upwards of Ioo per cent. Surely there never was a tax 
|| which so controverted the proverb of the rolling stone as this, for the 
|| malt tax gathers plenty of moss as it rolls along. It begins very early 
| and it finishes very late. 

] We have been exceedingly impressed with Mr. Fielden’s statement, 
|| and we thought it deserved a notice in our columns. We believe the 
|| public generally is very imperfectly acquainted with the mode in which 
| this tax affects the body politic, and we should like to promote the 


| discussion of the question as much as possible. For there lies within it 
| more which concerns the moral, mental, and physical condition of Her 
| Majesty’s subjects than our philosophy has hitherto dreamt of. And we 
|| congratulate the son of the gentleman who, amidst much opposition, 
| carried the Ten Hours’ Bill through parliament, that he has taken up at 


} the very threshold of his public career a subject so well worthy of his 


|| hereditary name and fame. 
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DIARY OF A SICK MAN. 


| T is now some days (it looks like so many weeks) since I fell ill, or, 

perhaps, in customary phrase, I ought to say, was stretched upon a 
| bed of sickness. That, however, would not be strictly correct, 
although, perhaps, quite as much so as in the case of sundry joint-stock 
companies’ managers and directors, editors of libellous newspapers, and 
other culprits, who, we observe, are by a strange coincidence always 
| getting “struck down by illness” when their affairs begin to get into a 
|mess. In my case, so far from being ‘‘stretched,” which indicates 
|| Fepose, if not rest, my position in bed was spasmodic and intermittent, 
|| 2 curled-up position, yea a tossing about, and perpetually getting-up 
| aad lying-down position, involving the going through a series of vale- 
| tudinary gymnastics, of which the phrase “stretched” conveys no 
|| adequate idea. The fact is, I never got the length of prostration, the 
malady having assumed an acute form, which rendered one particularly 
lively, physically speaking, until convalescence set in, and the recupera- 
tive powers had full play. Subjoined is a diary of the various phases 
of my illness :— 

First Day.—A few preliminary warnings, to which I gave little 
heed, during several days when I felt out-of-sorts, with loss of ‘appetite, 
accompanied by lassitude, depression of spirits, and general stupidity, I 
awoke one morning, having slept heavily, and with a desire to go on 
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sleeping for ever. After a struggle, got up, feeling not at all refreshed, 
and somewhat unsteady on my legs. ‘The usual ablutions, and then to 
breakfast. Could make nothing of that meal, so postponed eating until 
dinnet, at mid-day. Couldn’t touch dinner. Heaviness about the head. 
Eyesight bad, and general all-overishness. Recommended some brandy 
and water: Tried it, and felt sick and squeamish. Resolved to abstain 
altogether and give Nature a chance. Went to bed early, and slept 
badly. 

SEconp DAy.—Got up, hot, feverish, and ill. Breakfast as before. 
Suggested to us to consult Aculapius. Declined peremptorily and 
with unnecessary warmth. Had a misgiving that he would immediately 
order me back to bed, and could not remain within doors without much 
inconvenience. Besides, ‘‘ Did I not know my own constitution ? Had 
I not an intimate acquaintance with my own internal economy? Was 
I not familiar with the diagnostics of my own frame, during a period 
extending over,—ahem ! well, forty years? Given a certain previous 
course of living, and did I not know the result? If I eat and drink 
too much, I knew the consequences. If I sat up all night, I knew what 
happened (yes, in more senses than one!) If I took no exercise, I 
could calculate to a certainty what would follow. Did I not know the 
effects which thunder had upon my cerebellum? Likewise the general 
results which sprang from sitting in draughts, and going to witness 
Shakesperian revivals in wet clothes?” These asseverations, proposi- 
tions and queries put forth in a loud, querulous, and testy manner, did 
Desdemona seriously incline to hear, and I am bound to admit that she 
assented to them all in the most aggravating manner. No, I shall have 
no doctor; time enough for that when I’m * given up,”’ as they say in 
certain rural districts, with which I am familiar. I shall soon see what 
is the matter, and know how to treat myself. Went to business. Began 
to feel wretchedly ill, tried to eat some lunch, as a duty. Utterly failed. 
Tried to drink something, with similar result. Being Saturday, went 
home early, and resolved to go to bed. Went home. Tried to eat 
some dinner, but could make nothing of it. Horrible shooting pains 
begin to fly through my body. Ha! ha! I’ve got younow. Rheuma- 
tism, by the powers. Order hot bath at once. Heavens! what a pain 
in the small of the back! No, by George, it’s in my hip. Oh! oh! 
it’s shooting all down the backs of my legs, and fastening on my calves. 
Having feasted on those pastures for some time, it, he, they, or what 
the dickens the pains are, make a flying visit to my left shoulder and 
back again to my hip, compelling me, as the saying is, to sing out. 
Order the domestic hospital to be got ready, and retire to solitude, if 
not to slumber, in that lively apartment. Have a drink of something 
hot, after getting into bed. It tastes beastly, something like melted tin, 
and makes me shudder all over. Swear that I am poisoned. Feel sick 
—am sick. Fall fast asleep. Wake up with a start. Clock begins to 
strike. One—two—three—four—five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten——— 
Find that I have been in bed exactly ten minutes, of which I have slept 
about two; but let us be thankful for small mercies, for this is all the 
sleep I am to have this night. The wind being favourable, it seems as 
if I hear every clock in this city strike every hour. Some of the 
large clocks race with each other, and are so near together that one 
commences striking before the other leaves off, and at midnight I 
hear thirty-six chimes distinctly struck. My sense of hearing becomes 
wonderfully acute. Innumerable mice appear to be having a stampede 
behind the skirting board. The death watch has actually become 
monotonous, and an infernal old barrel organ, which belonged to some 
remote ancestor of my'children, keeps cracking and splitting as if it was 
about to commence a tune or fall to pieces, I am racked with pain, 
and toss about until daylight doth appear. Hearing the house astir at 
last I ring. Handmaiden approaches and knocks. Is requested to 
enter, and utters an exclamation. The pillows are upon the floor. 
The counterpane is next to my body, and wrapped tightly round it. A 
sheet encircles my neck like a boa-constrictor. Blankets and sundry 
auxiliary rugs and shawls are heaped up in a heterogeneous mass above 
me. I have got under everything available, and believe if darkness had 
lasted much longer, I should have found myself beneath the mattress, if 
not the bed itself. Here endeth the second day. 

THIRD Day.—Sunday. Holding a consultation with handmaiden. 
I observe that active treatment is necessary, and order a mustard plaster 
to be prepared. Handmaiden retires, and I hear a buzzing conversation 
going on below. Returns to ask where the blister is to be applied to. 
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I name the afflicted parts of my body, and we find that a plaster mea- 
suring about six feet in length by two in breadth, would be necessary. 
As this is quite beyond the pharmaceutical resources of the establish- 
ment, the idea is abandoned. Wearied out, I get up—to rest. As I 
catch a sight of myself in the looking glass, I start and involuntarily 
look over my shoulder, to see if it is my own image which is reflected. 
I resemble a shipwrecked sailor, or convict escaped from the hulks. 
My eyes are sunken and bloodshot, my beard is all growing the wrong 
way, my hair resembles hay or tow, and my skin is like unto shrivelled 
parchment. By the time I get dressed, I find everybody has gone to 
church. I wonder if their praying for ‘‘all sick persons’’ will do me any 
good. Handmaiden, who is fertile in resources, has heard that a sharp 
walk is good for taking pains out of folks’ bones. I resolve to do or die, 
and, seizing a stout stick, I do eight miles off the reel, without a halt. 
Whilst I walk, the aches are mitigated, and, after my forty-eight hours’ 
fast, fancy I shall be able to pick a bit at dinner. That meal is on the 
table; wife of my bosom suggests some delicious roast pork. At sight 
of it I am gone again, and sink into an easy chair, flaccid and collapsed. 
Olive branches round the table smile. I request a table spoonful of 
apple sauce, at which the olive branches smile again, and the junior 
twigs begin to titter. Stung with such filial ingratitude, I endeavour to 
annihilate them with a word and a look, and fail miserably. The aches 
in my body set in with redoubled violence. I am furnished with soothing 





medicines and narcotic drugs. Gradually the pains cease, and I find 
myself in a state of semi-stupefaction. I retire once more to bed, and 
pass another night neither asleep nor awake, but free from pain. I am 
entertained with the most fantastic dreams. I believe that I have 
entered into political combinations with Lord Salisbury, Mr. Disraeli, 
and Mr. John Bright, and have stipulated for the Exchequer. That 
office being assigned to me, I immediately abolish all taxation, and 
suddenly find myself transformed into a race-horse, running like mad in 
the Cambridgeshire Stakes against Mr. Lowe on his Trojan Horse. I 
am ridden by the Editor of the Sphinx, who digs his spurs into my 
side, and I awake with a plunge and a prickling sensation in that locality. 
On referring to the spot, I find sundry marks there, as well as on my 








|| forehead. 
FourtH DAy.—On going down stairs I maliciously observe that I 
have been bitten by bugs. ‘This creates a dreadful commotion, and as 
I don’t believe it myself, and am apprehensive that the hospital will be 
pulled immediately to pieces and given over to scalding water, sulphur, 
and other potent agencies of a destructive vermin-destroying nature, I 
|| withdraw the observation. I still labour under the influence of narcotic 
medicine, and endeavouring to read a short memoir of the late Lord 
Derby, I find that I have got it all confused and jumbled up with the 
lives of Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert Peel. I wander about in a 
confused state, eating nothing except water gruel, and am alternately 
hot and cold. I am recommended aperient medicines, and have recourse 
to the familiar oil of castor. In this manner I pass the remainder of 
|| this, and also the fifth day. 
SrxtH Day.—Slept rather better, and partook of beef-tea, which 
| tasted not amiss. I feel myself resembling Mr. Higham’s large drum, 
and am unusually shaky about the knees. Reflecting over my ailments, 
I come to the conclusion that I have been poisoned, and wonder who 
has been the murdering Palmer who has done the deed. T find the 
bug bites or beauty spots or whatever they are, increasing rapidly. On 
going to town, first friend meets me and remarks that I don’t look well. 
(Mercury falls.) Second friend observes that I am looking devilish 
bad. (Mercury sinks again.) Third friend tells me bolt outright that 
I’m in a bad way, and the soonerI go home the better. (Mercury goes 
down to zero, and I sink into my boots.) I go home; I drink some- 
thing hot. Deliberately go to bed under an avalanche of bed clothes, 
fall into a deep sleep, and wake up next morning with a rash all over 
my body, from the crown of my head to the soles of my feet. With the 
exception of a feeling that the roof of my head is on fire, I feel much 
better. I look in the glass and discover that my face resembles a plum 
pudding which has burst. I remainin bed most of this, the seventh day. 
|; On going below, I find the olive branches peering at me from behind 
doors, but avoiding me, by order. I am confined to two rooms, and 
told that I am in quarantine. I have no objection to being in quaran- 
tine, provided the olive branches do not insist in perpetual games 
|| at leap-frog, and indulge in other saltatory saturnalia in the room 


| 





immediately above me. My appetite has returned. I get hold of 
David Copperfield, and laugh and cry over that masterpiece of fiction, 
if such it is, for the next two days. At the expiration of that. time, I 
am perfectly well, and turn out with a clean bill of health. And so 





I conclude this diary with the words used by the parsons at the end of 
their sermons, and which our readers may supply for themselves. 


— 
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TOWN TALK, | 


AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
PALL MALL WIT. | 
W' are sorry to observe that the Manchester Examiner has been 








so indiscreet as to commend a feeble endeavour at wit on the 

part of the Pall Mall Gazette. In an article on Lord Leitrim’s 
leases, the Pall Mail was so foolish as to talk about the “eggs of hares 
and rabbits,” by way of satirizing a phrase in Lord Leitrim’s legal 
documents which speaks of the eggs and young of hares and other 
animals. The clumsiness of joking at the wording of a lease in an 
article whose readers never saw the lease and never will, is too patent 
to need comment. But let alone the clumsiness, it is no jest at all, 
Every attorney’s clerk knows, or ought to do, that in the construction 
of legal documents words are taken to refer to such antecedents as they 
do actually refer to, and to such only. They are, in technical language, 
construed distributively. Bearing in mind this rule of law, the Gazetteer 
who tried to be funny, and only succeeded in being ridiculous, will find 
it impossible to put the meaning of Lord Leitrim’s lease in terser 
phraseology than as it at present stands. The lawyer who drew it up 
knew his business a great deal better than the writer who criticized it. 
The whole matter is a trifle. A writer made a feeble jest that ought to 
have been passed over by everybody with compassionate silence. It is 
melancholy to see the Manchester Examiner finding in his fiasco a very 
delicate and subtle wit. 








THE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Marie Antoinette is not a very bad piece, not very badly put upon the | 
stage, and not very badly acted. Mr. Brownlow Hill, who cut but a 
sorry figure in that melancholy exhibition called Grace Holden, comes 
out with especial credit ; and Mr. Barsby, who was so ridiculous in the 
aforesaid exhibition, is really not absurd, upon the whole. The play is | 
not sufficiently coherent to excite much interest, as it has obviously been 
devised merely to string together a few showy situations; but it bears | 
traces of considerable stage experience, and is a very fair specimen of | 
its class. It provides Mdlle. Beatrice with a part which is well suited | 
to her style and foreign accent. In both Grace Holden and Marie | 
Antoinette there has appeared a young gentleman, named Mr. Robert 
Astley, whose appearance here we are glad to chronicle. Mr. Astley— | 
the original Bertie, in HYome, at the Haymarket last season—has not || 
yet shown much histrionic ability, or had the opportunity of doing so; | 
but he has the manners of a gentleman, self-possession, and a most | 
excellent tailor. We are glad to welcome such as Mr. Astley to the | 
stage. Itstands woefully in need of them. Another new play is i 
announced as in preparation. Really, this is quite enterprizing. May | 
it be better than the last! l 





THE BISHOP’S CONFIRMATIONS. | 


The most ardent admirer of the Bishop of Manchester can scarcely | 
fail to observe that his confirmation arrangements are far from satisfac: | 
tory. Take, as an illustration, the ceremony of Saturday last in the new | 
church at Swinton, the last confirmation appointed for the present year. | 
There were nearly nine hundred candidates from the various places) 
comprised within the rural deanery of Eccles and Leigh, including) 
Patricroft, Worsley, Eccles, Tyldesley, Atherton, and Charlestown; 
and as St. Peter’s at Swinton is only capable of holding about 4) 
thousand people, it is obvious that little or no accommodation could |, 
be found for the congregation and friends of the candidates. A) 
scene of discreditable confusion was the result. A correspondent wh | 
was present writes :—‘After waiting until the candidates had passed | 


into the church, I found myself in the midst of an unruly crowd d) 


persons, was lifted off my feet, and carried bodily through the porch al 
into a sort of vestibule. The crowd, in fact, acted much in the | 
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} way as at the door of a theatre. There appeared to be no order or system, 
and apparently no accommodation for a congregation. Just when the 
tumult in the vestibule was at its height, and amidst all sorts of dis- 
‘cordant noises, a clergyman rushed frantically through the people, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Why do you let people come in at all. We are smothered 
now.” Yet the Bishop was just then putting the question, ‘‘ Do you, 
\here, in the presence of God and of this congregation,” &c. Whata 
\shame! There was no congregation there; only a rabble, and why was 
\this? Simply because there were too many candidates for any single 
| bishop to confirm on any single occasion, and no room for a congrega- 
\\tion. The churches of Pendleton alone furnished more than enough 
candidates to have justified their having a special day set aside for them, 
'| and I am credibly informed that the clergyman at one Pendleton church 
| had applied to the Bishop to hold a confirmation on a separate occasion, 
| but that no answer was vouchsafed from the Diocesan Registry. A 
|| bishop in strong health would have found it difficult to confirm at one 
time so many as were gathered together in the church at Swinton on 
Saturday, and the Bishop of Manchester is not in strong health. It 
was distressing to watch him, as, supported by the rector, he walked 
|| feebly and totteringly across the chancel, and placed his hand upon each 
of the candidates.” The remedy for the evil is obvious. In a large and 
populous diocese like Manchester confirmations ought to be held oftener, 
and the area contributing candidates to each should be considerably 
‘| diminished. Unfortunately, the tendency is all the other way. In 1868 
\the Bishop held seventeen confirmations; this year only twelve; whilst 
the appointments for next year have dwindled down to nine. Under 
|| the circumstances, is it surprising that, when Bishop Lee’s name is men- 
tioned, one hears also a hinting whisper of the Bishops’ Resignation 
Act? 
| ALEXANDRA PARK. 
| Rumour has busied itself of late with the new park in Hulme, and an 
|| impression prevails that the place is being rapidly brought to completion. 
|| This impression is scarcely accurate. True, at various places within the 
|| elaborate wall, lengthy compositions set forth the regulations to be 
i enforced in the government of the place—compositions, by the way, so 
| muffled in a cloud of legal verbiage as to be hopelessly puzzling, if not 
| absolutely unintelligible. But seen in the autumn haze, the park realizes 
| to perfection the idea of dreary desolation. The surrounding wall is the 
| only feature of the place which is not absolutely distressing to look at. 
| Ina very small portion of the park adjacent to Alexandra Road some 
| beds have been laid out, and shrubs planted, and an attempt has becn 
} made to make a pathway passable. Elsewhere nothing but wilderness 
|| meets the view. Mounds of sand or clay, heaps of sods, huge pits but 
|| half filled with sodden rubbish, grass trodden into a muddy solution 
I alone strike the attention. How the flat, treeless expanse of clayey 
|| land which at present constitutes the park can at any time be made 
|| picturesque or other than ugly it is not easy to foresee. The anxiety 
manifested by the erection of numerous boards, bearing the announce- 
|| ment that ‘‘no persons are allowed in this portion of the park,”’. is surely 
| unnecessary. There is nothing about the appearance of the park as yet 
|| in the least likely to attract trespassers. 


| 
| THE CRIME OF SLEEPING IN A HAY-LOFT. 


We should like to ask the attention of Mr. Alfred Aspland and the 
| Prisoners’ Aid Society to a sentence passed at the Ashton County 
|| Sessions some three weeks ago. The circumstances are thus reported 
| ina Hyde paper—the North Cheshire Herald—of October 16 :— 


i VaGrancy:—John Ford was placed in the dock, at the Ashton County Sessions, on 
| Wednesday, ona charge of vagrancy at Haughton. Constable Norris found the 
[pence sleeping in a hayshed belonging to Messrs. Shaw, colliery proprietors, 
faughton, at half-past one o’clock on Sunday morning. As his reason for being there 
he alleged he was too far from home. He lived at Castle Hill, Bredbury. Sent to 
prison fora month, 


Imprisoned for a month for sleeping in a hay-loft! The details of the 
case, so far as we have been able to ascertain them, only deepen the 
impression that there has been a deplorable miscarriage of justice, or 
rather perpetration of injustice. Ford, it appears, is over sixty vears of 
age, inoffensive, and without a blemish on his character. His employer, 
for whom this so-called “vagrant” has worked twenty-five years, 
attended the court to speak for him, and offered to pay any fine in order 
to procure the old man’s liberty. Moreover, Ford, who was three miles 














from home, had made his bed in the hay-loft with the knowledge and 
consent of his brother, who has been employed on the farm 14 years. If 
these facts are true, and we have them from most excellent authority, 
the sentence passed by the Ashton county magistrates is inexplicable, 
and we trust it will not escape the notice of the Home Secretary and the 
honourable member for the borough. We have referred to the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, but not because we think Ford will need aid when he 
comes out of gaol on Wednesday next. The New York association of 
that name, as we gather from its valuable annual report just received in 
this country, endeavours to meet the evil, of which Ford’s case is an 
illustration, by securing counsel for men under arrest who are unable to 
pay for legal assistance. By this plan they diminish the number of 
convictions very considerably, and thus their society fulfils a double 
object—it prevents as well as cures the defects of the prison and police 
system. Might not our Prisoners’ Aid Society extend its operations in 
a similar direction ? 


TRAMWAYS IN NEW YORK AND MANCHESTER, 


As tramways will shortly become a matter of great local interest, it is 
worth while to point out that the New York plan, described by our last 
week’s correspondent on this subject, is quite impracticable here. New 
York is a new city, and laid out in a peculiarly convenient fashion for 
the system advocated in his letter. The people there had no rooted 
prejudices disturbed by the flange principle. ‘hey would not tolerate, 
and they would be quite right in not tolerating, here, having to go out 
of town on one line and to come into town on another. Is a lady bent 
upon a call on Cheetham Hill Road to be compelled to trudge across 
the dirty brick-hills into Higher Broughton, before she can find a ’bus 
to take her back to town? The idea is monstrous. Again, we can’t 
have Albert Square turned into a big livery stable, wherein horses may 
be unhooked at one end of every bus in the town, and hooked on at 
the other. Indeed, nearly all the American omnibus improvements 
seem to us improvements the wrong way. It is difficult to understand 
how depositing the fares in a locked box prevents theft. It is simply 
relying upon the passengers instead of the conductor. There is nothing 
to prevent the driver letting all his friends ride free ; and does our corre- 
spondent rejoice in the belief that passengers are one whit more honest 
than guards ? Happy man! How the unfortunate driver can stand up 
to his work all day, and see that nobody gets off without paying, as 
well as give change and drive, we can’t conceive. Suppose he sees a 
passenger sneaking off, is he to leave his car and horses to the care of 
providence, while he runs after him? Is there in Manchester a man 
with soul so dead as to tolerate omnibuses without seats outside ? 
Could there be a more fruitful cause of accidents than ‘‘ wide grooves ”’ 
below the level of the street ? And finally, isit not the very last knock 
on the head flange tramways want, to say that no other vehicles can go 
upon them but the cars? As an “entire stranger,” we are certainly 
struck with wonder ; but the ‘‘subsequently,”” when we ought to be struck 
with admiration, has not yet arrived. 


a 2 


DESERTED CHURCHES. 


SACRED TRINITY, SALFORD. 

N a fine morning in autumn, ove traveller might be seen descending 
() with precipitation the declivities of Market Street, Manchester. 
The day was Sunday. The mere mention, indeed, of the decli- 
vities of Market Street shows that Sunday it must have been, since, by 
some geological or other natural or unnatural arrangement, they are 
only visible on that day, when, by a corresponding or correlative 
law, churchwardens and clean clothes, sextons and shining faces, are 
found exhibiting themselves in congenial company. The traveller having 
acted on the Scottish proverb, ‘‘ Make a good breakfast and dinna for- 
get,’’ was not to be confounded with the Forbes-Mackenzian, or even 
the Leo-Withingtonitis variety; so, passing the Rialto with a glance, 
he successively encountered Mrs. Bakewell’s, Dan’s, and the “ Black- 
friars’’ without a sigh, and found himself on the bridge of that ilk—the 
bridge that, in the old toll-gavel days, used to be said to separate Man- 
chester from Salford. Here it is time to inform the reader, if he shall 
have so far accompanied us, that the traveller was none other than our- 
self, and that we were bound on an expedition to find out the Church of 
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the Sacred Trinity, which, if we remember aright, “got into the papers” 
some two or three years ago. On our way home from that paradise of 
the broker and the commission agent, the Liverpool cotton market, we 


| had seen from the railway an ambitious sort of a church-tower, vainly 
| stretching up its neck to present its clock-face to our oft-belated gaze; 


but we could not quite make out its whereabouts. In fact, we began to 


| think it a church of progress, for at one time we should come upon it 


directly after leaving Ordsal Lane, and at others it seemed somewhere 


| between Ben Lan; g’s and Ben Palatine, that steep rock where Hunt’s 


Bank doth ‘seriously incline.” After pondering these things, while 
peering between the balusters of the bridge ‘upon the brimming river,” 
we came to Chapel Street, and found we were at about equal distances 
from the foot of Victoria Bridge on the right and the place of our quest 
on the left. So to the left we turned. 

Sacred Trinity Church stands, in a kind of rhomboidal square, on the 
right hand side of the road from Blackfriars Bridze to Bolton. The 
external appearance of the church is not attractive. Its low, squat 
figure, and stumpy tower, suggest the notion of the horizontal rather 
than the perpendicular Gothic; but our recent studies in architecture 
lead us to call it the Later Salford Undecorated, and we feel sure it is 
the only building of that style extant. The church was originally built 
and endowed by Humphrey Booth, in 1634, and rebuilt in 1752, four 
years earlier than St. Mary's, Manchester, of which we lately spoke, 
and with which it compares unfavourably in architecture, but which, in 
many other respects, it greatly resembles. Having dissatisfied ourself 
sufficiently with our contemplation of the outside, we presented ourself 
to the notice of a sleck elderly gentleman who stood at the porch-door, 
rubbing his hands and gazing about him with the energy of a Mosley 
Street ‘‘Hooker.”” He modestly suggested to us an offer of a seat, and 
we, blandly assenting, were conducted into a pew in the middle of the 
ground-floor of the church, and straightway gave our due attention to 
the service, which had just previously begun. The body or nave of the 
church is filled with substantial straight backed pews, of oak, or some 
dark wood, on each side of a roomy passage, and face to the 
east. There are traces that the three-decker of the Georgian era 
once stood at the head of the main aisle, forming one of the 
‘horrors of the middle passage.” It has not so much disappeared 
as that it has been disestablished. The reading-desk has been con- 
verted into a sort of stall, at the near end of the south or right hand 
choir bench, and the pulpit stands alone on the opposite side, near the 
wall, and just at the corner where the chancel is supposed to begin; 
while what has evidently been the clerk’s desk stands half way between 
them, and is used for reading the Lessons from, as an eagle or lecterr. 
So the old materials have been very economically used up. The organ 
is placed, as usual, at the tower end, in the gallery, and the singing is 
done, plainly and fairly, by a small surpliced choir, on benches, vis-a-vis, 
at the end of the middle aisle pews. Galleiies, large for the size of the 
place, are on each side of the church, supported by heavy mahogany- 
cased pillars, about the width of a pew square; pews, again, are on 
each side of the side aisles. 

The prayers were read and the sermon preached by the rector, the 
Rev. Edward Allen, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. Mr. Allen has 
one quality in common with the “ imberbis Apollo”’—his smooth face, 
but the resemblance ends there. He bears a singular likeness to the old 
royal family, or George the Third, or Louis XVI. face. The sloping 
forehead, the aquiline nose, and the heavy jowl—all the old features 
were there. We do not know that he claims any kinship with such 
blue blood; indeed, we have heard that like Mr. Disraeli, he once 
served part of his time to an attorney. But whether he despaired of 
ever understanding the mysterious differences always existing between 
John Doe and Richard Roe, or an astute parent saw an opportunity of 
getting him a good income without severe intellectual exertion, we 
know not. But of a sudden he exchanged the study of the Law for 
that of the Gospel, and as soon as qualified was inducted into the living 
of the church where he now is, and has been since 1860. 

lhe style of service was faulty Anglican. The sermon was, we should 
think, one of those lithographed ‘equal to MS.” at 1s. 3d. per dozen, 
and it was about worth the money. There was no offertory or collection. 


| The congregation consisted of two or three women and girls in about 


every alternate pew in the body, and we distinctly saw four people in 
the south aisle, in pews on the wall side. We could not see the south 
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gallery, but in the north there was a row of five girls, who looked like 

the first class in the Sunday school, if there is one, and we rather think | 
there is, for we saw a class of eight in a pew by themselves down stairs, | 
A labouring man, the only representative of his class in the church, or | 
of his sex in the gallery (except, perhaps, the organist), blundered his | 
way in when the service was half over, and down stairs we saw four | 
respectable-looking men besides the officials. "We estimated the whole | 
congregation coming out at fifty. Not even a Salford Hundred, thought 
we! The interior of the church is not so much out of actual repair; | 
though we did see the lath or woodwork through a hiatus or break jn | 
the plaster of the chancel arch, as it is dirty, dingy, dull, cheerless, and | 
uncomfortable. The income of the church, we see by the official | 
Calendar, is set down at £1,296, and the rector, no doubt, pockets the | 
whole of it. "We saw no sign and heard no whisper of any curate. No | 
‘‘sister” graced any quiet corner. There is, according to the same 
Calendar, sittings in the church for 516 people, and an estimated popu- 
lation of 12,192 in the parish. As to lay assistance, such as Scripture | 
Reader, Bible or Mission woman, or district nurse, we cannot speak, | 
but we saw none such at the service. 

We find on reference to Mr. Harland’s edition of Barnes’s History of 
Lancashire, that the total income of the Salford Charities amount to| 
£1,631 13s. 4d., and that these are so employed as to diminish, by one 
half, the poor rate that would be payable in Salford. One of these, a | 
gift‘in 1672 by Humphrey Booth, grandson of the founder of the church, | 
was intended by the donor to be “for the repair of the Chapel of || 
Salford, and in case there be any overplus to be distributed among the } 
poor of Salford.” The income of this, according to the same chronicle, || 
was, “in 1867, about £680, and is devoted to repairing Trinity Chapel, | 

Salford, and to the relief of the poor in small weekly sums.” Is it? | 
We hope the poor are better off for it than the church, that is, the | 
material fabric. 

Our pew faced a double east window, through which the mid-day | 
light streamed full in our eyes, undimmed by the smallest fragment of || } 
stained glass. However, we could see the distant buildings, erected || 
upon almost the very spot where the “ Popish recusant” was confined | 
in a loathsome dungeon, and there managed to compose the hymn || 
which, though translated, has almost the fervour of the original, | 


Jerusalem ! my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me! 


If the exalted piety and rapture which pervade these lines came from a | 
prison on the now Victoria Bridge, we cannot be permitted to despair | 
even of Sacred Trinity, Salford. 











a 


[LANCASHIRE WORTHIES. ] 


A CHAPTER FROM THE ROMANCE 
OF SCIENCE. | 


IFTEEN thousand pounds have this year been cheerfully voted by 
i the British Parliament to provide the elaborate scientific apparatus || 
required for the due observation of a Transit of Venus which will | 
not occur until the December of 1874. The Astronomer Royal has) 
completed his programme for the expenditure of the money, and science 
hopes for important results from the phenomenon, if carefully observed 
under favourable circumstances. It may bring still nearer to accuracy | 
our estimate of the earth’s distance from the sun, in the long-accepted | 
computation of which a grave error has of late years been discovered. | 
All must wish for the success of the interesting enterprise, and certainly, 
if there is to be failure, it will not be due to any lack of forethought, or | 
of scientific apparatus. The chief governments and astronomers of the 
world will be associated with those of Great Britain in the expeditions 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, already planned, for the performance 
of the somewhat distant task. Striking, indeed, is the contrast between 
this pomp of preparation and the circumstances under which the first 
recorded observation of the transit of Venus was made by a Lancashire 
youth, poor and obscure, unaided and alone, and furnished with the | 
scantiest scientific appliances. There are many Lancashire Worthies | 
more celebrated than JEREMIAH Horrocks, but of few has his native 
county more reason to be proud. | 
He was born in 1619, near Liverpool, at Toxteth Park, then an insig- 
nificant village in the vicinity of an unimportant haven, now a wealthy 
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then in fashion.” 
|| science at Cambridge is given by the biographer of Seth Ward, after- 
|| wards Bishop of Salisbury, who made himself a scientific name, and 
|| who was admitted of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in the same 
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| and populous suburb of one of the greatest sea-ports in the world. Of 


his family and their circumstances nothing definite is known, but it may 
be surmised that they were of the middle rank, and of means far from 
affluent. Concerning his childhood, boyhood, and early education, no- 
thing can be discovered. After his birth, the first ascertained fact in 
his biography is that, on the 18th of May, 1632, at or about the age of 
thirteen, he was entered a sizar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
That he went to the University as a sizar betokens poverty, and in his 
writings there are several allusions to the obstructions which narrow cir- 
cumstances interposed to his cultivation of science. Even had it been 
otherwise, however, Cambridge would have done little for his advance- 
ment in what became his favourite pursuit. For the study of the classics 
the University gave due opportunity and assistance; and it is evident, 
fom his Latin prose and verse, that Horrocks was a fair classical 


| scholar. But physical, and even mathematical, science was neglected 
lat Cambridge. The year of his admission to Emmanuel was, by a 
|| rather curious coincidence, that also of the famous Wallis, who after- 
'| wards edited the works of Horrocks. In an account of his studies at 
|| Cambridge, Wallis speaks of himself as having ‘‘ diverted to astronomy 


and geography as parts of natural philosophy, though,” he adds, “at 
that time they were scarce looked upon with us as academical studies 
Still more emphatic testimony to the neglect of 


year of 1632. ‘In the college library,” we are told, “« Mr. Ward found 
by chance some books that treated of the mathematics, and they being 
wholly new to him, he enquired all the college over for a guide to in- 
struct him in that way, but all his search was in vain. These books 
were Greek, I mean unintelligible, to all the fellows of his college.” 
After a few years Horrocks returned to Toxteth, and undoubtedly 
he took orders. Whether he had some humble clerical duty to perform 
at Toxteth is uncertain; but it is almost certain that when, in the June 
of 1639, he removed from his native place, he became curate of Hoole, 
near Southport. It must have been a modest curacy, as Hoole itself 
was a mere chapel of ease to Croston. Though now a thriving town- 
ship, partly reclaimed from the swamp, and resonant with the power- 
loom and the stir of a thousand inhabitants, Hoole, when Horrocks went 
to it, was nothing more than ‘a narrow strip of land, having a large 
extent of moss on the east and west, the waters of Martin-Mere and the 
Douglas on the south, and the overflow of the Ribble on the north.” 
Between this desolate spot and his native Toxteth the home of Hor- 
rocks alternated during the few years which were all that were vouch- 


| safed him of life after he quitted the university. Probably it was at 


Cambridge that, like Seth Ward, he was first attracted by the chance 
perusal of some book or books on science to the study of astronomy. 
Small as was the extraneous aid which the university could then give 
him in the cultivation of science, smaller still was any afforded him at 
such places as Toxteth and Hoole. The difficulties which confronted 
him when he first resolved to devote himself to astronomy, and the 


|| spirit in which he resolved to grapple with them, have been recorded by 
|| himself in touching language. ‘‘There were many hindrances,”’ he says. 


“The abstruse nature of the study, my inexperience, and want of means 
dispirited me. I was much pained not to have anyone to whom to look 
for guidance, or, indeed, for the sympathy of companionship in my 
‘nleavours ; and I was assailed by the languor and weariness which are 
inseparable from every great undertaking. What then was to be done? 
{could not make the pursuit an easy one, much less increase my for- 
tune, and least of all imbue others with a love for astronomy; and yet 
‘o complain of philosophy on account of its difficulties would be foolish 
and unworthy. I determined, therefore, that the tediousness of study 
should be overcome by industry; my poverty (failing a better method) 
by patience; and that, instead of a master, I would use astronomical 
‘ooks. Armed with these weapons, I would contend successfully ; and 
having heard of others acquiring knowledge without greater help, I 


|| Would blush that anyone should be able to do more than I, always 


remembering that word of Virgil’s— 

Totidem nobis animzque manusque.” 
This was the brave and determined spirit in which Jeremiah Horrocks 
began and continued Ais ‘‘pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” and 
4s usual in such cases, the difficulties were conquered. One easily fancies 











that at Toxteth, without the cure of souls, and at Hoole with it, the 
young student, accomplished in classics and mathematics, made or eked 
out a slender income by teaching in school or parlour. He would deny 
himself, we may be sure, almost everything in order to buy books, his 
only possible teachers, and at one time before his death, he had collected 
a very fair little library, his own catalogue of which has been preserved. 
Chief among its contents were the principal works of Kepler, and after 
due comparison with, and even temporary seduction by, certain of 
Kepler’s rivals and depreciators, Horrocks learned to admire the great 
astronomer with a wise enthusiasm too rare among the contemporaries of 
both of them. Better even than books, he had the faculty of observa- 
tion, and the perseverance with which he employed it was rewarded by 
results sufficient to inspire him, by degrees, with a just confidence in the 
genius bestowed on him by heaven as bountifully as on German or Italian. 
His astronomical apparatus might be scanty, but it was with a mere 
opera-glass that Galileo had discovered the phases of Venus and the 
satellites of Jupiter He might be poor, but still more harassing thin 
his had been the battle fought with poverty by Kepler, and yet Kepler's 
unwearied diligence in observing, added to magnificent audacity in 
theorizing, had enabled the great German to irradiate his mournful des- 
tiny by the discovery of the three laws which immortalize his name 
Horrocks scanned the heavens night after night, and compared th 
results of his observations with those of famous predecessors and con- 
temporaries. He discovered errors even in his beloved Kepler, and 
from accumulating data, he proceeded to generalize and form theories 
of his own. Even the sympathy and companionship, the absence of 
which he had lamented at the commencement of his studies, was given 
him as he proceeded. In 1636 we find him in steady correspon- 
dence with William Crabtree, described as ‘a clothier,” living at 
‘‘ Broughton, near Manchester,” then a hamlet adjacent to, now a 
populous suburb of ‘‘ the metropolis of industry.” Crabtree, of whom 
more ought to be than is known, was himself an enthusiastic student o! 
astronomy, and diligent observer of the heavens, besides being the friend 
and correspondent of more than one man memorable in the English 
annals of the science. "With Horrocks he kept up continual communi- 
cation (which was occasionally personal as well as epistolary), and 
another of his correspondents was William Gascoygne, of Middleton, 
in Yorkshire, said to have been the first person who used two convex 
glasses in the telescope, undoubtedly the inventor of the micrometer, 
and who, unfortunately for science, died like Horrocks, prematurely, 
falling in the bloody fight of Marston Moor, where he bore arms with 
the King against the Parliament. Many of the letters of Horrocks to 
Crabtree have been printed, and they are full of interest, though 
chiefly a scientific one. It was Crabtree whom he made his confidant 
when after careful observation and computation he discovered, in the 
October of 1639, that, on the 24th of the ensuing month, there was to 
be a transit of Venus over the sun’s disc, a phenomenon which Kepler 
himself had failed to predict, and which no astronomer since the world 
began had been known to observe. Hoole, in its wilderness of marsh 
and moss, was far away from the scientific world. There was no 7imes 
to write to, and in which to point the attention of brother astronomers 
to the coming event. In England, indeed, practical astronomy was 
then chiefly in the hands of such scattered cultivators as the Crabtrees 
and Gascoygnes. Nine years had elapsed since Kepler’s death, and 
Galileo was old, blind, and in terror of the inquisition. At home, Si) 
Isaac Newton was not yet born; Wallis and Hooke had not written; 
while the civic strife was beginning to which Gascoygne was to fall a 
victim on Marston Moor, and by which science was to be eclipsed for 
a season. And even had circumstances been more favourable to 
scientific observation, there was little time, in those days of very 
imperfect ‘‘ postal communication,” to announce the coming transit to 
the world that lay beyond Hoole. The discovery of the event preceded 
its occurrence by only a few weeks, and Horrocks, writing to Crabtre« 
and bidding him watch and observe on the predicted day, mentions onl 
one mutual friend, Foster, the Gresham lecturer in London, whom i 
would be well to inform of what was expected. As the time drew nigh, 
Horrocks was all anxiety and expectation, and to make assurance doubly 
sure, he began to watch on the forenoon of the 23rd. His simple 
apparatus was a telescope adjusted in an aperture made in a darkened 
room, so that the image of the sun should fall perpendicularly on, and 
exactly fill, a circle of about six inches inscribed on a piece of paper, and 
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divided into 360 degrees. In his interesting little Latin tract, the 
Venus in sole visa, overflowing with a beautiful enthusiasm, a poetry 
and genuine devotion, which give it a singular personal charm, Hor- 
rocks has described what was seen, or at least observed, by no eyes 
but his and Crabtree’s. From noon on the 23rd, so long as the 
sun was above the horizon, he watched for four and twenty hours with 
only one significant intermission. The twenty-fourth of November 
in 1639 fell on a Sunday, and he describes himself as watching on that 
day ‘*from sunrise to nine o’clock, and from a little before ten until 
noon, and at one in the afternoon, being called away in the intervals by 
business of the highest importance, which for these ornamental pursuits 
I could not with propriety neglect.”” In point of fact, the Rev. Jeremiah 
Horrocks had to perform morning and afternoon service to his simple 
and scanty flock in the modest church or chapel at Hoole; and, for once 
in his life, it may be suspected, he was a little—a very little—glad when 
both were over, and he could rush back to his darkened room, with its 
telescope and disc of paper. ‘‘ About fifteen minutes past three in the 
afternoon, when I was again at liberty to continue my labours, the 
clouds, as if by divine interposition, were entirely dispersed, and I was 
once more invited to the grateful task of repeating my observations. I 
then beheld a most agreeable spectacle, the object of my sanguine 
| wishes: a spot of unusual magnitude, and of a perfectly circular shape, 
so that the limbs of the Sun and Venus precisely coincided, forming an 
| angle of contact. Not doubting that this was really the shadow of the 
planet, I immediately applied myself sedulously to observe it.”” The 
happy Horrocks had been rewarded, and for half an hour, until the sun 
began to set, he made his unique and fruitful observations. 

A year and a few months ran their course after this memorable scien- 
tific achievement, and the young Lancashire astronomer was no more. 
He had completed for publication his Venus in sole visa, and had 
accepted an invitation to pay a visit to Broughton and his friend 
| Crabtree, who was to expect him on the 4th of January, 1641, “if,” 
as he wrote, seemingly with a kind of presentiment, ‘ nothing 
unforeseen should occur.” Horrocks died ‘very suddenly,” the 
mourning Crabtree recorded, how or of what disease is unknown, 
on the 3rd of January, 164i—the day before the expected meeting 
with his friend—in the twenty-second year of his age. His Venus 
in sole visa remained in manuscript until 1660, when a copy of it 
came into the hands of the great Huygens, from whom it passed into 
those of the great Hevelius, and by him was published, to the joy of 
the scientific world. The rest of his scientific “remains” were 
| afterwards ‘* redacted” by his former contemporary at Emmanuel, the 
mathematician Wallis. They were published in 1671 at the expense of 
the Royal Society. To the unscientific, Horrocks is known, if at all, 
as the first observer of a transit of Venus, but the scientific claim for 
him still higher honours of discovery and induction. We write for the 
unscientific, and must be content with a mere allusion to what this 
Lancashire youth of 22 had achieved for astronomy before the birth of 
Newton, some of whose grandest achievements are foreshadowed, or even 
anticipated, in his works. ‘ Amongst his discoveries are”—a mural 
tablet, in comparatively recent years erected to his memory in his own 
church at Hoole, records briefly, and not inaccurately—* the nearest 
approximation to the sun's parallax, the correct theory of the moon, 
and the transit of Venus.”” Herschel calls him ‘‘the pride and boast 
of British astronomy ;"’ and the foremost of European astronomers and 
historians of astronomy—from Halley to Airy-—from Delambre to 
Whewell—have delighted to do him honour. Describing the moon’s 
orbit as an ellipse about the earth, with its centre in the lower 
focus, Sir Isaac Newton assigns the first determination of the fact to 
Horrocks :—** /loroccius noster primus statuit.”” To have been thus 
signalized in the /rincipia as a discoverer, is itself immortality. Other 
panegyric can add little to the fame of Jeremiah Horrocks. 

> - 


THE MANCHESTER MISSIONARY 
EXHIBITION. 


PJFVIALE exhibition building (lent by the Messrs. Birley, and situated in 
Hulme Street, Oxford Street) is a large shed for storing yarn. It 
is about a hundred feet square, and apparently quite new. One 
| half of it is used for the actual exhibition; the other half being taken 

up by the Lecture, or Meeting Room, the Refreshment Room, snndry 














private offices, and—we mention it last, though in point of interest it 
should come first—the Palestine Exploration Room, which, in our 
opinion, is worth all the rest of the exhibition put together. The great 
room is divided into nave and side-aisles by two lofty rows of cases, full 
of all manner of curiosities from all four quarters of the globe. Similar 
cases line the walls. At one end is a sma!] but remarkably sweet-toned 
organ; at the other a ‘‘Chinese Pavilion,” abounding in uncouth 
monsters, intricate carvings, lanterns, porcelain, and all sorts of 
interesting and beautiful rarities from the Celestial Empire. In front 
of the organ, and in the centre of the nave, are two African thrones, 
like anything and everything except thrones, and proving that their 
African majesties must either have iron frames, or uneasy seats. Above 
these is suspended a royal canopy, embroidered underneath with cheerful 
representations of native executions. The canopy and one of the thrones 
were—we can scarcely suppose contributed by the King of Dahomey, 
but at least, at some time or another, his property. Looking round 
from this central point of observation, the coup d’@il is very pretty, and 
reflects all credit on the executive committee. The 3 0 beams across 
the room, and the spaces between these and the roof, have been covered 
with canvas, whereon have been cleverly painted views in Africa, 
Australia, and Polynesia, with illuminated and illustrative texts under- 
neath. For instance, near the organ, is a beautiful representation of 
sunlight upon the ocean, while underneath is the appropriate text, “The 
people that sat in darkness have seen a great light.” These pictures 
and texts give a wonderful finish to the exhibition. Somewhere about 
4,000 articles are exhibited, many of them rare specimens of rare skill; 
wonderfully embroidered fabrics from the looms of Cashmere and other 
parts of India; specimens of every sort of costume, from South 
Australian ‘‘ petticoats of grass and bark,” not unlike, we should fancy, 
the fig-leaf aprons of our first parents, to the gorgeous robes of an 
Eastern Prince; arms and armour in all varieties, from the North 
American tomahawk and Australian boomerang, from the breast- 
plate of 3,000 dogs’ teeth of the Sandwich Isles, the rude shield 
of some Central African tribe, and the poisoned Javanese creese, 
to the Damascene blade of wondrous value because inimitable fwork- 
manship, and the suits of mail, inlaid with gold, and chain armour, 
like silk to look at, as fine and soft and delicate, and yet capable of 
resisting sword or spear. There are models, too, of temples, boats, 
figures, fruits, idols—rea/ idols, of every form and size—all sorts of 
ornaments; beetles from the West Indies; work-boxes from Southern | 
India and Ceylon there, there, that will do—everything from every- 
where; and a capital collection of prints and photograms, representing 
eccentric fellow-creatures in eccentric dre:s s, or none at all. 
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Still—and ‘still’ is an ugly word to creep in while speaking of a | 
work undertaken with a charitable, we should rather say a religious | 
object-—still, we have seen the same soit of thing before. Museums, | 
and continual exhibitions, such, for instance, as the one at Pcel Park, 
hive taken off, we fear, the edge of pul li: appetite for collect o1s of 
curiosities. It is true that, for a collection of its size, we never saw one 
better put together, nor, indeed, so well. It is true also that there are 
many articles here from private cabinets, which we might look for in 
vain elsewhere; and some cases, pees those of Eastern weapons 
and armour, deserve long and carefi1 inspection, but we fear that many | 
people will not draw these nice distinctions. Morecver, it will need all | 
the lectures set down in the programme, and more, to induce the | 
majority of visitors to make a missionary use of their visit. Works of | 
art and skill, manufactures and curiosities, do not necessarily point to | 
missionaries and missionary labour, unless these works are so barbarous | 
and brutal as to show urgent need for civilization, and therefore for | 
religion. The war-club of the Maori, the Car of Juggernaut, or the| 
slave-irons from Africa, tell their story plainly enough; but the carvings, | 
weapons, ornaments, and clothing, of exquisite workmanship and design, | 
which abound in this exhibition, show rather what civilization can do | 
without Christianity than how much civilization and Christianity are 
identical. But to proceed with our tour of inspection. : 

There is one room which, as we have said, is really well worth seeing, | 
even by the most wearied habitué of exhibitions. In a small apartment 
through which you enter the Lecture Room, is an admirable model of, 
Ancient Jerusalem, on the scale of two inches to 175 feet. The modeller, 
Mons. Tenz, delivers a descriptive lecture, at short intervals. Near to | 
this is a model in wood of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, on a very | 
large scale. Round the walls are a series of photograms of the recent | 
explorations at the Holy City, taken under the direction of the Palestine | 
Exploration Society, and exceedingly interesting. There are also many | 
relics of the ancient city, as, for instance, a carved piece of cedar wood, 
supposed, on good evidence, to have formed part of Herod’s Temple. 
This room, to use a somewhat vulgar phrase, is well worth all the money. 

If the attendance at the opening meeting be any criterion of the 
popularity of the exhibition, the committee have already reason to) 
congratulate themselves. There were any number of ladies and clergy: 
men, four M.P.’s, and the Bishop. We hope the good wishes of the| 
speakers may be realized. | 
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HE ONLY LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE in the Kingdom which issues its Policies 
to the public on ABSOLUTE GOVERNMENT 

SECURITIES, and retains the values of the net Pre- 





posited in the Bank of England, in trust for the sole 

| purpose of meeting the claims of policy-holders, is the 

| BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE CORPORA- 

| TION LIMITED. Policies cannot lapse or be for- 

feited, and may be converted into cash on demand. 

TRUSTEES : 

Christopher Weguelin, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
England, (Messrs. ‘Thomson, Bonar, & Co.) 

Charles Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the Union Bank 
of London, (Messrs. Samuel Oppenheim & Sons.) 

William G. Goodliffe, Esq., Accountant General, India 
Office, Westminster. 

Augustus F, Bayford, Esq., LL.D., Senior Registrar, 











Court of Probate, Doctors’ Commons, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Manchester. 


heys, Manchester. 
Heap Offices: 
1, KING STREET, and 60, SPRING GARDENS, 
| MANCHESTER. 
H Cuier Orrices, Lonpon: 
' 9, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARINGCROSS, S.W. 








|miums paid by Insurants, in Government Stock, de- 


|| Alderman Thomas Dilworth Crewdson, J.P., Green- | 


MANCHESTER MISSIONARY 


HX HIBITION, 


Hulme Street, near the Railway Arch, Oxford Street, 


PRESIDENT: 


THE LORD BISHOP OF 
HONORARY TREASURER: HUGH BIRLEY, 


MANCHESTER. 
Esq., M.P. 


IS NOW OPEN 


From 10-30 a.m. to 9 p.m., except on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
when it will remain open until 10 p.m. 


SEASON 


TICKETS 


May be obtained at the Exhibition, price 21s. to admit Lady and Gentleman on all occasions. 


SINGLE ADMISSION 
On Monday and Saturday, Sixpence; Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, One Shilling ; 
Thursday, Half-a-Crown. 








| (CONCERT INN, YORK STREET. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


FIRST-CLASS DINNERS DAILY. 
| WINES, SPIRITS, &., 


| OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
BILLIARDS. 

F. D. CLARKE, Proprietor. 
| 


~ VELOCIPEDES 


Of the Best Material, Latest Designs, and Best French 
Saddles, with a Large Room for Practice, at 


KERSHAW’S, Store Street, Ancoats’ 
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PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES FREE, 


THEY MAKE FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES. 
19, & 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET corner of DEANSGATE. 


And have many advantages possessed by uo other Machines, 
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including the REVERSIBLE FEED, for fastening off the ends 


of seams without removing the work from the Machine. 


GATHER, and SEW ON A BAND at the same time. 











RAILWAY TRAVEL IN ENGLAND. 


By AN AMERICAN, 


HE American traveller usually arrives in 
London by way of Liverpool, and one of 
the first novel impressions which he receives 
is from the English system of railway convey- 
ance, From Liverpool to London the distance 
is not mach over 230 miles, about the same as 
from New York to Boston. For this journey 
you pay £1. 15s. in a first-class carriage, or 
8 dols. 75c. of our money in gold, or a fraction 
over three cents and three quarters a mile. 
For all baggage over 112 pounds you pay a 
penny and a half a pound, which, with the 
usual American habit of carrying the contents 
of a dry-goods store in the wardrobe, amounts 
to a very pretty sum. The confusion at start- 
ing is much less than at our station. Great 
pains are taken to inform the travellers of the 
little details of the journey. No one need 
make a mistake, or get into a bother through 
ignorance of the arrangements. Signs and 
placards abound, showing the way in, and 
way out, and the destination of the trains. 
You are in little danger of getting into the 
wrong carriage, whichis a comfort. Then the 
disposition of the baggage, though our system 
of checks is unknown, is found to work well 
practically, and has certain superior advan- 
tages. This, however, supposes a degree of 
intelligences, painstaking, and a wish to oblige 
on the part of the servants of the road which 
our Hibernian baggage smashers would scorn 
to exercise. On alighting from the carriage 
which takes you from your hotel, you are at 
once put in charge of one of the official por- 
ters, a ruddy, athletic young man, dressed in 
a neat plush un form, who shows you to a 
vacant seat, disposes of the little traps which 
you carry in your hand, attends to the weigh- 
ing of your heavy tranks, which he tosses up 
as if they were so many kittens, and placing 
them in a smail luggaze van near your car- 
riage, so on arriving at your journey’s end you 
can easily find them, without the dire annoy- 
ance of selecting them by check from the 








promiscuous mass belonging to several hun- 
dred passengers, as is your doom at an 
American station. This saves the extra charge 
for an express'to take home your trunks 
several hours after your arrival, and is amply 
paid for by an English sixpence, value of a New 
York shilling, though our open-handed green- 
horns from America usually improve the occa- 
sion for the disbursement of three or four 
times that amount, at which the stalwart por- 
ter takes off his hat with redoubled energy, 
while the English bystander laughs in his 
sleeve. 

The carriage is a close corporation, roomy, 
elegant, and with all imaginable means and 
appliances for a luxurious journey. It is divi- 
ded into six seats, which are, in fact, capacious 
arm-chairs, daintily cushioned, with a soft 
support for the back and head, ample racks 
for your carpet bags and boxes, a frame for 
your hat, as it is taken for granted you know 
enough to travel in a light cap, and convenient 
supports for the arm If you are travelling 
with a party, though not large enough to fill 
the carriage, you will most probably be the 
sole occupants ; otherwise, you will have a 
chance to see some excellent specimens of the 
British population. The men are generally 
asleep, or buried in their newspapers, the 
custom elsewhere ; though often you find them 
communicative, always obliging and courteous, 
and sometimes chatty and agreeable. John 
Bull is certainly not always the rough crabbed 
fellow that he is taken for, and if you treat 
him well, and let him have his own way, you 
will find him an interesting, and frequently 
an instructive, companion on the road. I have 
picked up a deal of information in this way, 
though I believe I have never asked a question 
of a stranger until he had first set me the 
example himself. 


In every part of England that I have visited, 
the road passes over a delicious landscape. 
The depth and freshness of the verdure is a 
perpetual surprise. You are struck with the 
general absence of forest, and even solitary 
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trees are comparatively few. The fields every- 


| where show the consummate thrift and care of 
| English husbandry, every acre is a picture, 


and as Emerson remarks, appears to have been 


| cultivated with the pencil rather than the 


plough. The busy manufacturing villages 
which you see at a little distance, with the 
smoke of many furnaces, refresh the brilliant 
monotony of Engli-h agriculture, and relieve 
the eye from the spectacle of its dazzling 
splendours. But the dim haze which begins 
to hover over the landscape, and the charming 
raral villas which display their enchantments 
on each side, remind me that we are fast ap- 
proaching the great metropolis of commercial 
civilization. The train rolls solemnly through 
several dingy streets, till we come to a stop 
it the grand station in Euston Square. The 
cabs stand at a respectful distance outside the 
inclosure, and wait for the summons of passen- 
cers, without urging their services. You have 
the astonishing outfit for a protracted European 
tour, and look for a carriage that can bear a 
small, well-packed house on the top. One of 
‘his description soon answers to your call, and 


| with a nod to the attentive porter, who has 


1] 
| 
| 
1] 
| 


| 


meekly presented himself a few minutes since, 
you point out the van in which you left your 


|| baggage on starting from Liverpool. You need 


no check, for there are but few trunks beside 

your own. They have been so distributed at 

intervals throughout the train as to prevent 

iny inconvenient accumulation at a single 
| point. The porter, in grim silence, dives into 
| the van, drawing out your heavy trunks, as if 
| they were all handboxes, and shouldering the 
| most mountainous one, with the ease of a 
young giant, deposits them on the one-horse 
| coach in the twinkling of an eye. A bright 
| shilling seems to make him perfectly happy, 
| and you depart in triumph, wondering whether 
| the ancient craft that bears you will not break 
| down before you reach your hotel. But there 
| is no danger on that score. The carriage is 
stronger than it looks, and rattles through the 
streets as if it were burdened only with a 
| feather’s weight. The good horse too is full 
| of nerve and pluck. His muscles seem made 
| of brass, and his sinews of steel. With a load 
| which no American coachman would take with 
two horses, he trots gaily off without a sus- 
picion of severe treatment. For all this service, 
three silver shillings, considerably more than 
the legal fare, satisfies the cabman that he has 





‘ullen into generous hands, and he inly vows, 
from henceforth, to seek only American patrons. 
How much the same service would have cost 
in New York, I have neither room nor patience 
to calculate. 

Say what you will of the arrangements of 
railroad travelling in America, and especially 
of the convenience of baggage checks, I can- 
not bat give my preference to the English 
system. At the end of the journey you feel 
far less nervous and weary than at home. The 
trip has been a positive pleasure, instead of a 
worry and an annoyance. To be sure, if you 
lose a trunk, you have perhaps more difficulty 
in recovering it; but the chance of loss, under 
the English management, is comparatively 











small. I have spoken only of the first-class 
carriages, the second being scarcely fit for 
ladies, and the third little better than cattle- 
stalls. 

See Eee 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE JEWS. 
To THe Epiror or THE SpHInx. 

Dear Sir,—As you so fairly open your co- 
lumns to outsiders who wish to give their 
opinions as to matters treated therein, may I 
take the liberty of occupying a small space 
with mine? I have read the letter of “ T.” in 
last week’s issue upon the “conversion” of 
the Jews, and I fear that his rema~ks will tend 
to increase the prejudice under which the 
society he refers to ulready labours, through a 
popular misconception of its object. I am not 
a member of it, nor do I subscribe to its funds, 
but I know something of it. It is not, as it is 
usually designated, “ The Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews,” but “The Society for 
Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews,” 
and in the advertisement by which “ T.” states 
he was invited to attend a meeting for the 
“conversion” of the Jews, there is no refe- 
rence to that whatever. 

The society does not profess to attempt the 
conversion of the Jews. ‘‘Ccnversion”’ it 
holds to be a radical change in a man’s heart, 
a change from indifference to God and things 
good to a warm love for God and a heart-felt 
faith in Christ, and it thinks that lukewarm 
and nominal Christians stand as much in need 
of this conversion as any Jew whatever. The 
work of conversion, however, it believes to 
be beyond the effort of any society in the 
world, and therefore leaves it to a higher 
power, but it desires to lead those to know the 
Lord Christ who believe not in him because 
they know him not. When tempted to follow 
in the wake of popular prejudice against this 
society, we ought to remember that our Lord 
Himself commanded that His Gospel should be 
preached first to the Jews, and St. Paul, who 
was himself “an Israelite of the seed of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin,” and who, 
just as“ T.” has done, bore his people record, 
“that they have a zeal of God,” nevertheless 
said, that his “ heart’s desire and prayer to 
God for them was, that they might be saved. 
Nay, more, he said that he had “great heavi- 
ness and continual sorrow in his heart,” and 
could wish that he himself “were accursed 
from Christ,” for his brethren, “ his kinsmen 
according to the flesh.” 

I recognize as heartily as “T.’ does, the 
nobility and excellence of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore’s character, and I believe that there are 
hundreds of Jews of like nature, whose cha- 
rity and good deeds are not so world known 
as those of the eminent baronet. i believe, 
also, with St. Peter “ that God is no respecter 
of persons, but that in every nation ke that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with him,” and I think that to every 
sincere seeker after truth, God will teach His 
own truth, in His own way, as He did 
Cornelius, the Roman soldier. But believing, 
also, that Christ is real and Christianity is 
true, I think it is our duty while fully recogni. 








zing the good that there is in others, to 
endeavour with all charity and kindness to 
lead them to what is still better, and to indugs 
them to enquire into the truth of those things 
which we ourselves believe. 

I was not present at the meeting to which 
“'T.”” refers, nor have I seen a report of its 
proceedings, but I regret as much as he can 
do if anything was said inconsistent with good 
taste or good feeling. The principles and objects 
of the society, however, ought not to be judged 
by the utterances of a few only of its members, 
One of the most eminent of its supporters wag 
the late Dr. McCaul, of London, an excellent 
Hebrew scholar, and thoroughly versed in 
Rabbinical Literature, and he was respected 
both by Jew and Gentile. Doubtless, there 
are many like him in feeling, if few in learning. 
I have to apologize, Mr. Editor, for thus feebly 
taking up your space, but I was anxious to do 
what little I could to correct a popular error 
with regard to this society, and to remove 
some of the consequent prejudice with refe. 
rence to its work. I am quite sure that Dr, 
Temple, for whom “T.” has such a high regard, 
would endorse the opinions to which I have 
given expression.—I am, your most obedient | 
servant, C. F. R. 

2nd November, 1869. 








Where there is no law there is no freedom.— 
John Locke. 

“Mus. Doc.” being rather an awkward 
degree, “Fiddle D. D.” is recommended as 
the proper thing for musicians.—American | 
Paper. | 

When someone advised Lycurgus to establish | 
a popular government in Lacedawmon, “ Go,” 
said he, “and first make a trial of it in thy 
own family.”—Plutarch. 


What must I do, is all that concerns me, not | 
what other people think. This rule, equally | 
arduous in actual and intellectual life, may | 
serve for the whole distinction between great- | 
ness and meanness. —Emerson. 











Lord Bacon was wont to commend the advice 
of the plain old man at Buxton that sold besoms. | 
A proud, lazy young fellow came to him fors 
besom upon trust, to whom the old man said, || 
“ Friend, hast thou no money? Borrow of thy | 
back, and borrow of thy belly. They'll ne'er || 
ask thee again. I shall be dunning thee every | 
day,” i 

Oxtp BumBiesEee.—This was the cognomen || 
of Mr. Thoms, of Nawburyport. He gained | 
the title from the fact of his catching a bum- | 
blebee one day, as he was shingling his bara, | 
and, in attempting to destroy the insect with || 
his hatchet, cut off the ends of his thumb and | 
forefinger, letting the insect go unharmed. | 
Other mishaps happened to the old fellow, 00 | 
the same barn. In ons of his abstractions, he | 
shingled over his spare hatchet ; and cutting | 
a small aperture in the building to let a little | 
daylight in, this man actually set in a woode | 
pane, as being economical, and not likely tobe) 
broken. Uncle Thoms, in one of his oblivious, 
freaks, nailed his left arm so firmly betwitt | 
two boards of a fence he was putting up, that | 
he had to call for help to get extricated from 
his self-imprisonment. But the rarest fresk) 
of all was, when he ran through the streets, | 
with his hands about three feet asunder b 
before him, begging the passers by not #) 
disturb him, as he had got the measure of 
doorway with him. | 
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| Rowianp Hitt.—The popularity which 
|| Rowland Hill, during a long series of years, 
' enjoyed as a preacher was partly owing to his 


eccentricities. He once commenced a sermon 
by shouting, “ Matches, matches, matches!’’ 
|| “You wonder,” he continued, in a loud voice, 
“at my text; but this morning, while I was 
engaged in my study, the devil whispered me, 
|*Ah, Rowland, your zeal is indeed noble, and 
how indefatigably you labour for the salvation 
ofsouls!’ At that very moment a man passed 
under my wiadow crying ‘ Matches’ very lustily, 
and conscience said to me, ‘ Rowland, Row- 
land! you never laboured to save souls with 
half the zeal that this man does to sell 
matches.’ ”” 


SypNEY Smita on BisHops.—What a bles- 
| sing to this country would a real bishop be! 
Aman who thought it the first duty of Chris- 
| tianity to allay the bad passions of mankind, 
and to reconcile contending sects with each 
|other. Scarcely any bishop is sufficiently a 
man of the world to deal with fanatics. The 
way is not to reason with them, but to ask 
|them to dinner. They are armed against logic 
'| and remonstrance, but they are puzzled in a 
|| labyrinth of wines, disarmed by facilities and 
|| concessions, and introduced to a new world, 
|| come away thinking more of hot and cold, and 
|| dry and sweet, than of Newman, Keble, and 
| Pusey. So mouldered away Hannibal’s army at 
|Capua! Sothe primitive and perpendicular 
|| prig of Puseyism is softened into practical 
|wisdom, and coaxed into common sense! 

Providence gives us generals, and admirals, 
jand Chancellors of the Exchequer; but I 
|| never remember in my time a real bishop—a 
| grave, elderly man, full of Greek, with sound 
views of the middle voice and preterperfect 
tense, gentle and kind to his poor clergy, of 
powerful and commanding eloquence; in Par- 
| liament never to be put down when the great 
| interests of mankind were concerned ; leaning 
to the Government when it was right, leaning 
to the people when they were right; feeling 
| that ifthe Spirit of God had called him to that 
|| high office, he was called for no mean purpose, 
| but rather that, seeing clearly, and acting 

boldly, and intending purely, he might confer 
|| lasting benefits upon mankind.—Rev. Sydney 
| Smith’s Works. 


MACREADY AND THE Property Man.—During 
the last season of Mr. Macready’s management, 
Phil Stone the property man, had given some 
offence, and was discharged from his long-held 
office. Not knowing what to do, he opened 
atripe shop in Drury lane. It was during 
some very hot weather in the June following 
his dismissal, that Mr. George Weiland, a 
great wag in his way, informed him that the 
eminent lessee, though he had discharged him, 
would like to give him a turn, and said he was 
to have a hot sheep’s head brought into Mr. 
Macready’s dressing-room on such an evening, 
80 that after his great fatigue he might enjoy 
ite Accordingly, Phil Stone brought his de- 
licious morsal (as he thought) into the dressing- 
room, spread the little cloth, put the plate, 
knife, and fork, a little salt, and the smoking 
hot dish in the centre, and, further, in ac- 
knowledgment of the honour conferred, 
presented the lessee with a cool pint of porter, 
in a new and highly polished pewter pot. The 
tragedy over, in stalked Macready, almost 
| fainting with fatigue, and the excessive heat 
| of the night. Phil Stone had squeezed himself 
| into a remote corner of the room, in anticipa- 
| tion of the uncontrolled delight the great man 
| would experience on beholding and devouring 
|| the hot sheep’s head. No sooner had Macready 
(entered the room, than he exclaimed in a 
| tragic tone, “ Why, what’s this ? from whence 























proceeds this obnoxious smell ?’’ Phil Stone, 
who was not quite clear as to the literal 
meaning of the word obnoxious, thought it 
might be an expression of delight.. Darting 
out of his corner, and rubbing his hands with 
joy, he said, « It’s the sheep’s head you ordered, 
all hot, sir.””—** Hot, sir !” exclaimed the lessee, 
“sheep's head! What does it all mean? Get 
out of the place, you little rascal, or I’ll 
umph,” and the tragedian showed his teeth. 
In a twinkling poor Phil Stone buudled up 
the whole affair, and scampered out of the 
room in a perfect fever, which was partially 
cooled by the entire contents of the pint pot 
being showered over him. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

RECELVED.—Prosperity to Manchester; E.D. ; 
Heroes of War, &c ; Hilliard. 

Our or Print.—In consequence of an extraor- 
dinary and unprecedentedly large demand, 
the last number of the Sphinz is entirely 
out of print. Booksellers or newsvendors 
who may have any unsold copies will oblige 
by sending them at once to the office, 37, 
Oxford Street, Manchester. 








Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Sphinx Office, 37, Oxford Street, Manchester, Every 
manuscript should bear the name and address of the 
sender. A!l contributions are attentively considered, and 
unaccepted MSS. are returned on receipt of stamps for 
postage. Noreplies or MSS. can be delivered on personal 
application. 

Business communications and advertisements should be 
addressed to Messrs¥ J. G. Kersuaw & Co., 

“Main” Printing Offices, 37, Oxford-st, Manchester 





THE SPHINX BY POST. 
The Sfhinx is now published on Friday morning, in 
time for the early trains. The terms (free by post) are as 
follows: 


One copy. Two copies. 
Three months ....... 98. 20. cscce 3s. 3d. 
Six months .......0000 GB GA ceveedesoree 6s. 6d. 








UPTURES.—EXxHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, Inventor 
and Sole Maker of the 


IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 


Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Elastic 
Stockings, and other Invalid appliances. 


26, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. 
(CHURCHES & PREACHERS 


IN MANCHESTER. 








The following articles have appeared in the Sfhinx :— 

No. 

33-—Sunday Evening with the Secularists, 

34.—A Morning with the Unitarians, 

37.—The Rev. W. A. O‘Connor. 

38.—Taking Holy Orders under Bishop Lee. 

38.—A Children’s Chapel (Rusholme Road Independent). 

39.—A Morning with the Swedenborgians (Rev. John 
Hyde). 

41.—Whit Sunday at St. Mary’s, Hulme (Rev. F. C. 
Woodhouse.) 

41.—The Stowell Memorial Church. 

42.—Birch Church (Rev. Canon Anson). 

43-—An Evening with the Christian Brethren, 

45.— Manchester Cathedral. 

45.—Sale Independent Chapel (Rev. Edward Morris). 

46.—The German Church, Greenheys. 

47.—Ritualism in Manchester (St. 
Hulme). 

48.—St. Saviour’s Church (Rev W. F. Birch). 

50.—The Rev. J. Anderson Gardiner (Presbyterian 
Church). 

51.—Church Music in Manchester (Holy Trinity, Hulme, 
and the Jeswit’Church), o~ 

52.—A Morning with the Baptists (Rev. H. J. Betts). 

53.—The Church of the Ascension (Rev. C. ‘T. Watson). 

53.-—Northen Churchyard. 

54.—The Wesleyan College, Didsbury. 

55.—St. Michael’s and its Rector (Rev. G, S, Allen). 


- 


John Baptist’s, 








HOLIDAY NOTES AND 


RAMBLES. 
HINTS FOR TOURISTS, 
The following descriptive sketches have appeared in 
he Sphina :— 
No. one 
34.—Wastdale and Christopher North. 
37-—The Ascent of the Glyder (North Wales). 
40.—A Walk to Rostherne. 
42.—Ambleside and Hartley Coleridge. 
43.—To Erin’s Isle: by Edwin Waugh. 
44. —Disley and Lyme Hall. 
45 & 46.—Paris as Seen by a Manchester Man. 
48.—Three Days in Wild Wales. 
49.—Belfast to Portrush: by Edwin Waugh. 
50.—A Walk to Bramhall. 
51.—Blackpool in 1869. 
52.—The Valleys of the Lune and of North Derbyshire. 
53-—Lytham and Southport. 
54.—Alton Towers. 
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WITHECOMBS PATENT ANTI NICOTINE 


=) ScREWPiPe BANDPuT ON. 
¥ T.R.WITHECOMB 28,:VICTORIA S™ 
\ K\ MANCHESTER. 
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MEERSCHAUM AMBERS 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


MEERSCHAUM REVIVER, 


To Remove Scratches, Burns, &c., with Directions ; 
6d. per Box: post free, eight stamps. 


T. R. WITHECOMB, 
28a, Victoria-street, MANCHESTER. 
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2 J. G KERSHAW & CO., 
37, OXFORD STREET. 
1s. per Box. 1s. 2d. by Post. 


The Trade supplied on Wholesale Terms. 
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HE MOST EFFECTUAL PREPARA- 
TION for destroying Cockroaches, Beetles, and 
Crickets, is HUGHES'S TROPICAL BEETLE 
POWDER. Sold by all Chemists, in 3d., 6d., and 1s. 
packets, and at the Proprietor’s, E. GRIFFITHS 
















HUGHES, Victoria and Cateaton-street, Manchester. 
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SHIRLEY & HILL, Tailors and Habit Makers, 52, Market-st 
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GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


EXCLUSIVELY USED in the ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Majesty's LAUNDRSssS says, that it is 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Awarded Prize Medal for its Superiority. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLascow and Lonpon. 


Amusements. 


Saturday Evens: Entertainments. 


FREE TRADE HALL. 
‘THE FOURTH AND FIFTH 
ENTERTAINMENTS of the Series will be 
given in the Frek Trape Hart, on SATURDAY, 
Nov. 6th, and SATURDAY, Nov. 13th, by that cele- 
brated Comic Vocalist, 
MR, ARTHUR LLOYD, 
Who will be assisted by the following well-known 
| Artistes : 
MISS MINNIE LLOYD, 
MISS KATTY KING, 
MR. HARRY KING, 
Professor BEAUMONT, and 
MR. HENRY COLLARD. 
Reserved Stalls (Cushioned), ys. ; Second Seats, 2s.; 
Gallery, 1s. ; Area, 6d. Doors open at half-past Seven 
|| Commence at Eight o'clock. 
Plan of the Stalls can now be seen, and seats secured 
| daily, at Mr. R. Cowley Squire’s music warehouse, India 
| Buildings, 24, Cross-street. ‘Tickets for other parts of the 








1] hall can be obtained at the Manchester Ticket Office, 4; 


|| St. Mary's Gate, 
}| music shops. 


Manchester ; and ut all the principal 


PRINCE'S THEATRE 





MANCHESTER. 


Proprietors, the Prince's ‘Theatre Company, Limited. 


Engagement for Seven Nights only of the Eminent 
| Comedian, 
Mr. SOTHERN, 
| Assisted by 


| 
Mr. WILLIAM BLAKELEY, Miss LILLY HARRIS, 
and Miss ADA CAVENDISH. 


l'o-night, last night of T. W. Robertson's brilliant Comedy, 


HOME. 


Captain John White........-.c:ccceseeeeeee Mr. SoTHERN. 
Concluding with 
MY AUNT’S ADVICE. 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
OUR AMERICAN COUSIN. 


Lord Dundreary . Mr. SoTHERN. 


Thursday, Friday, and Te « 
DAVID GARRIC 


Box office open from Eleven to Two ; 
Seven o'clock. 


POMONA PALACE. 


| OPEN DAILY. 
THE PALACE MILITARY BAND, 


| which has been secured at considerable expense, and is 
selected from Halle’s, Crystal Palace, and Leeds Exhi- 
bition, and principal orchestras in England, will perform 


every da 
y¥“Y SELECT MUSIC 


from the great composers, including Mozart, Auber, 
Rossini, Bellini, Balfe, omen A. Mellon, &c., com- 
mencing at three o'cloc 


'| DANCING on the MONSTRE PLATFORM, 


| AND IN THE PALACE- 


ADMISSION 64. NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
Admission 3d. 


commence at 





Sundays for Promenade. 





TRAVIS’S PATENT. 


SUBLIME COLLOID 


FOR WASHING. 
IMPROVES AND FIXES THE COLORS 


OF 


PRINTS, MUSLINS, SILKS, 
AND SATINS. 


Note Trade Mark, without which none is genuine. 


CANISTERS, 1s. Each, to be had of Drapers, 
Chemists, and Grocers. 





W. B. BROWN & ©CO., 
10, ST. MARY’S GATE, MANCHESTER. 


NEW TOWN HALL 


Restaurant and Luncheon Bar, 
51, PRINOESS-SE,, ALBERT SQUARE, 





LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, SOUPS. 
CHOPS AND STEAKS AT ANY HOUR, 


NDREW MACBETH & SONS, 
FASHIONABLE TAILORS, 
27, PICCADILLY, 
MANCHESTER, 
Respectfully announce that their business is still con- 
ducted with the usual spirit and vigour which have 
characterised their establishment for upwards of 40 years, 
the main principle being superior quality, combined with 
moderate charges, s 2m attention being devoted to the 
production of graceful and well-fitting attire. 

They respectfully invite attention to their NEW 
STOCK of Utilities and Elegancies in WEARING 
APPAREL, suitable for the present season, including 
all the newest fashions. 

The following is a List of Prices :— 

Winter Overcoats, from . eve . 25s. to 42s. 

Superior, ditto ditto, made from Be: avers, 

Elysians, and Treble-milled Meltons.. 42s. to 63s. 

The Unrivalled a Cams scccces 20s. 
Good Suits of Black.. eves 60s. to 63s, 

.» 63s. to 84s. 
SON Ss, 


Superior, ditto ditto.. be 
ANDREW MACBETH &— 
27, Piccadilly, Manchester, Proprietors. 
IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS. 
PRITCHARD’S 


Teething & Fever Powders 


Are excellent for Children from Three Months to Twelve 
Years. 

PriTcHARD’s TEETHING [AND Fever Powpers are 
excellent when Children are cross, feverish, or restless. 

PritcHArRp’s TEETHING AND FrEverR Powpers are 
recommended as an Antibilious Aperient for Adults, re- 
moving nervous and bilious head-ache, &c, 

PritcHARD’s CELEBRATED TEETHING AND Fever 
Powers are daily becoming more sensibly appreciated. 

The following are a few of the numberless Testimonials 
the Proprietor is daily receiving of their truly wonderful 
and valuable effects :— 

Testimonial from the Rev. R. Webster Boat. 

The Rev. R. Webster Boat has much pleasure in, bearin 
testimony to the value of Mr. Pritchard’s “Teething ~ 
Fever Powders,” which have been most useful to his 
children, not only in Teething, but at other times. 

He never likes to be without them, and recommends 
their use to all his friends who have young children. 

Pensnett Parsonage, near Dudley, Jan. 8th, 1864. 








*‘Romiley, near Stockport, May 8th, 1864. 
“ Dear Sir,— Enclosed are 15 [om please to send me 
a packet of your invaluable ‘Teething Powders,’ they 
have saved me pounds. _I can safely say that, if parents 
only knew the value of them and would give them to their 
children, many lives would thus be pom —Yours truly, 


‘Mr. PrircanGia NOG I” H. Srewarr. 


Sold by all Com, Prepared only by the Sole 
Proprietor, 
J. PRITCHARD, Chemist, 
CHORLTON Roan, MANCHESTER. 
A Packet will be sent (post free) for 15 or 36 stamps. 





NO HOME 


——— 





WITHOUT 





AMUSEMENTS. 





ROCKING HORSES, 
NURSERY YACHTS, 
BILLIARDS, CHESS; 
BAGATELLE, DRAFTS, 
CANNONADE, LOTTO, 
And CARD GAMES, 
VARIETY. 


IN EVERY 


. 


| FROM 


70 
} £20. 





PRESENTS 





TO SUIT 





ALL CLASSES || 





WORK BOXES, DESKS, 


ALBUMS, PURSES, 

HAND BAGS, BLOTTERS, 
INK STANDS, BRUSHES, 
DRESSING BAGS & CASES, 
PEARL, PAPIER MACHIE, 
IVORY & SHELL ARTICLES 


FROM 


1s. 
TO 


£20. 


Atso FIREWORKS. 





OWEN'’'S, 





1, OLDHAM STREET; 





80, DEANSGATE. 





URS, Wholesale and Retail. 
F. SCHMEHL, Fur Manufacturer, 
9, St. Ann-st., and 133, Oxford-street. 


FUR, SEAL, and ASTRACAN JACKETS, Fur Trim- 
mings, Fur Hearth & Carriage Rugs, Buffalo Robes, &. 


Established 1847. 





WAVERLEY PEN 


Ninety-nine London, besides four hundred and twenty || 


Provincial Newspapers, have a recommended che | 


WAVERLEY, 


their readers 


OWL, and PIC 


WICK PENS to} 


Standard.—“ A treasere in the hands of rapid writers.” 
Engineer. —‘* They embody an improvement of great 


value.” 


Sold everywhere, 6d. and 1s. per Box. 


1s, 2d. by post. 


MACNIDEN & CAMERON, 
23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 
(Established 1770.) 


London Agents: M 


ILLINGTON & Hvuttoy. 





67, Oldham-street. 
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Saturday, November 6th, 1869. 








(! - 
J.C. EDWARDS, Tobacconist, &c., 


Importer of Foreign Cigars. Manufacturer of the Picca- 
dilly Smoking Mixture. Meerschaumand Briar Root Pipes. 


107, PICCADILM 


NEAR RAILWAY 8TA 














